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By  David  W.  Plank 


IT  WAS  murder!  I  wasn't  happy 
about  shooting  all  those  people. 
I  didn't  agree  with  all  the  killing. 
But  we  were  doing  it  because  we 
had  been  ordered  to."  With  these 
stark  words,  Sergeant  Charles  Hutto 
explained  to  an  Army  court-martial 
investigator  what  he  had  done  at 
My  Lai  4.  "My  country,  right  or 
wrong!" 

Lieutenant  William  Galley,  Jr., 
charged  by  the  Army  with  killing  no 
fewer  than  102  unarmed  Vietnamese 
civilians,  "had  a  compulsion  to  carry 
out  his  orders  whatever  they  were, 
and  to  do  his  duty  as  an  oflBcer,"  tes- 
tified New  York  psychiatrist,  Doctor 
Albert  A.  La  Vem  during  Galley's 
defense.  "His  country,  right  or 
wrong!" 

Simas  Kudirka,  a  Lithuanian  sea- 
man, leaped   from  the  deck  of  his 


Gommunist  ship  to  the  United  States 
Goast  Guard  ship.  Vigilant.  Des- 
perately he  pleaded  for  political 
asylum  and  freedom.  Vigilant' s  Com- 
manding Officer,  Commander  Ralph 
Eustis,  requested  instructions.  He 
was  ordered  by  his  superior  officer 
in  Boston  to  return  the  man  to  the 
Russians.  Commander  Eustis  obeyed. 
"My  country,  right  or  wrong!" 

What  do  you  make  of  these  three 
cases?  Do  they  say  something  im- 
portant about  what  is  involved  in  the 
question,  "My  coimtry,  right  or 
wrong?"  Do  they  warn  the  man 
who  wears  a  military  uniform  that 
he  ought  not  to  avoid  this  important 
question?  Think  about  it  for  a  mo- 
ment: can  you  as  a  man  committed 
to  faithfully  serve  your  country  abide 
by  this  code?  Can  you  make  "My 
country,  right  or  wrong"  your  motto 


Chaplain  Flank  is  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Chaplains,  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.     21402 


for  conduct? 

I  suggest  that  no,  you  cannot.  Not 
if  it  means  that  you  must  bUndly 
obey  every  order  of  your  superior 
without  consideration  of  that  order's 
rightness  or  wrongness. 

No,  you  cannot.  Not  if  it  means 
you  must  swear  unthinking  alle- 
giance to  your  command,  to  your 
country. 

No,  you  cannot.  Not  if  it  means 
you  must  crown  obedience  to  orders 
as  your  highest  value. 

No,  you  cannot.  Not  if  it  means 
contradicting  the  principle  written 
into  international  law  at  Nuremberg 
that  every  man  in  the  chain  of  com- 
mand bears  personal  responsibility 
and  accountability  for  his  own  act- 
tions,  and  is  therefore  punishable  for 
implementing  those  directions  from 
higher  authority  which  are  immoral 
or  unlawful. 

St.  Paul's  Counsel 

Support  of  this  position  may  be 
found  in  any  one  of  many  ethical 
systems.  It  may  also  be  found  in 
Holy  Scripture,  which  is  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  us  here.  The  Apostle 
Paul  speaks  to  this  point  more  di- 
rectly and  clearly  than  any  other  bib- 
lical author  in  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  his  letter  to  the  Romans.  He  be- 
gins his  exposition  by  stating  that  as 
Christians  we  are  to  be  obedient  to 
the  governing  authorities  who  rule 
over  us.  That  he  does  not  mean  my- 
country-right-or-wrong  obedience  be- 
comes abimdantly  evident  as  he  goes 
on  to  carefully  qualify  the  obedience 
he  has  in  mind.  Note  carefully  what 
Paul  says  here. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  au- 
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thority  of  government  is  derived 
from  God,  appointed  by  him,  and 
exists  at  his  pleasure.  Secondly,  Paul 
states  that  government  is  the  servant 
of  God,  and  as  such  has  been  com- 
missioned by  him  to  carry  out  his 
will.  Implementation  of  the  divine 
will  requires  that  government  serve 
man's  good,  execute  God's  wrath  and 
punishment  upon  evildoers,  and  pre- 
vent the  continuance  and  spread 
of  evil  in  the  world.  Thirdly,  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  a  good 
conscience,  and  in  order  to  please 
God,  every  man  must  be  obedient  to 
government  authority. 

This  passage  makes  it  clear  that 
the   obedience   commanded  is  con- 
ditional:   it    hinges    upon    the    re- 
quirement that  the  order  or  com- 
mand which  government  issues  be  in 
accordance  with  and  an  outgrowth 
of  the  terms  of  God's  commission, 
i.e.,   that  government    (1)    exercise    . 
righteous  restraint  to  the  exercise  of    I 
its  authority  (2)  act  as  his  servant,    | 
(3)    fulfill   his    will,    (4)    promote 
man's  good,   and    (5)    oppose  evil, 
wrongdoers,  and  wrongdoing. 

Even  as  government  is  designated 
the  servant  of  God,  so  is  the  individ- 
ual serviceman.  To  God,  his  master, 
ultimate  allegiance  is  owed.  There-  || 
fore  the  man-at-arms  must  be  certain 
when  he  obeys  the  orders  of  a  su- 
perior, that  he  himself  is  fulfilling 
the  terms  of  God's  commission  to 
rulers.  He,  too,  must  exercise  right- 
eous restraint,  act  in  accordance 
with  God's  will,  promote  man's  good, 
and  deter  evil.  Any  conduct,  any 
carrying  out  of  orders  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  divine  com- 
mission must  thereby  be  considered 


unlawful  and  unethical. 

By  way  of  example  then,  it  would 
be  wrong  and  punishable  to  obey 
an  order  to  Idll  unarmed  civilians, 
not  only  because  it  violates  accepted 
international  law  covering  the  treat- 
ment of  non-belligerents,  but  because 
it  violates  God's  commission  to  you 
and  those  who  rule  over  you. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  lie  or  steal 
or  cheat  simply  because  you  are 
ordered  to,  for  this  would  violate 
God's  commission. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  participate 
in  improvoked  aggressive  warfare 
against  Mexico  or  Canada,  for  ex- 
ample, even  as  it  would  be  wrong  to 
have  marched  with  the  Nazi  army 
into  Poland  in  1939.  These  actions 
violate  God's  commission. 

Responsibility  is  Ultimately  Personal 

Not  for  a  moment  is  it  suggested 
that  as  a  serviceman  you  view  lightly 
the 'authority  of  those  placed  in  au- 
thority over  you.  There  is  no  basis 
whatsoever  for  disobedience  when 
one  merely  disagrees  with  the  wis- 
dom or  competence  or  judgment  of  a 
superior. 

But  superiors  can  be  wrong.  Their 
motives  for  command  may  be  a  mix 


of  good  and  bad,  an  impure  aUoy. 
They  can  act  in  clear  violation  of 
God's  will,  his  laws.  Tliey  can  pro- 
mote evil  and  oppose  good.  They  can 
violate  established  and  accepted 
principles  of  morality.  They  can  dis- 
regard laws  of  men  which  they  have 
no  authority  or  right  to  supersede. 
When  superiors  command  for  these 
reasons,  then  disobedience  is  re- 
quired. When  a  serviceman  fails  to 
obey  an  order  in  such  an  instance,  he 
must  be  prepared  to  bear  the  full 
consequences  of  his  disobedience  in 
the  hope  and  belief  that  he  will  be 
exonerated  by  higher  authority  and 
ultimately  by  God  himself. 

"My  country,  right  or  wrong"?  No, 
you  cannot  accept  and  live  by  these 
words  as  they  are  generally  inter- 
preted, noble  though  they  sound.  To 
do  so  would  deny  yoin*  servanthood 
under  God.  Your  only  course  is  to 
support  yoiu"  country  where  and 
when  she  is  rfgM,  and  strive  in  every 
legitimate  way  to  transform  and  cor- 
rect her  where  and  when  she  is 
wrong.  ■  ■ 

(The  opinions  in  this  paper  are  solely 
those  of  the  author,  not  those  of  the 
U.  S.Navy.) 


TO  WALK  AND  NOT  FAINT 


Isaiah  40:31 
Dear   Father,  let   my   faith   mount   up 
As  if  on  eagles'  wings. 
At  times  when  life  is  tedious 
I  want  a  heart  that  sings. 


For  though  upon  my  mountain  peaks 
I  run  and  am  not  weary, 
I  pray  to  walk  and  not  grow  faint 
When  days  are  long  and  dreary. 
— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 


Casey  Jones:  Brave  Engineer 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


AS  AMERICAN  as  ham  and  eggs, 
the  imperishable  ballad  of 
Casey  Jones  is  sung  and  loved 
around  the  world  in  many  languages. 
And  I  should  know,  for  I  was  raised 
on  it! 

Having  had  yearnings  to  be  a 
railway  engineer.  Father  often 
rocked  me  to  sleep  while  humming 
the  tune  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth. 
And  later,  as  he  was  living  under  the 
British  flag  in  Kenya,  he  frequently 
celebrated  a  minor  victory  by  singing 
loud  enough  for  all  of  us  to  hear; 

Casey  Jones  was  the  rounder's  name 
On  a  heavy  six-eight  wheeler  he  rode  to 
fame. 

The  never-give-up  words  made 
him  glad  that  he  was  an  American; 
and    the    throbbing    melody   put   a 
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purpose  into  his  step. 

Intrigued  by  the  song,  I  deter- 
mined to  learn  more  about  Casey  and 
his  famous  wreck.  And  so  a  couple 
of  years  ago  when  I  foimd  myself  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  with  a  spare 
afternoon,  I  drove  out  to  the  scene 
of  the  incident  made  famous  by  the 
ballad. 

Oddly  enough,  Casey  was  not  the 
man's  real  name.  His  parents  had 
labeled  him  Jonathan  Luther  Jones. 
But  that  was  a  little  too  jawstretching 
for  some  of  the  neighbors.  And  since 
the  family  had  moved  from  his 
birthplace  in  southern  Missouri  to 
Cayce,  Kentucky,  he  was  soon  nick- 
named Casey. 

With  the  rich  blood  of  Ireland  in 
his  system,  gray-eyed  Casey  kept 
lengthening  until  he  was  six  feet- 
four  inches  tall.   Bom  in  1863,  he 


Casey  Jones 

grew  up  at  a  time  when  almost  every 
American  boy  dreamed  of  sitting  in 
the  cab  of  an  iron-horse  with  the 
throttle  in  one  hand  and  the  whistle- 
cord  in  the  other. 

Casey's  father  was  a  schoolteacher, 
but  his  love  for  books  could  not  sur- 
mount the  romantic  peaks  of  the 
road.  All  four  of  his  sons  became 
locomotive  engineers.  Trying  to  stop 
them  from  entering  this  profession 
would  have  been  like  trying  to 
quench  Old  Faithful! 


The  Engineer's  Signature: 
His  Whistle 

Each     engineer's     cab     was 
throne,    and   he    ruled   it   with 


his 
the 


power  of  a  dictator.  And  each  man 
prided  himself  in  being  on  time  and 
having  a  whistle  that  could  easily  be 
recognized.  Indeed,  the  whistle  was 
so  important  that  many  of  the  men 
had  their  own  and  moved  it  from 
engine  to  engine  as  they  were  trans- 
ferred. Casey  had  a  six-lute  affair, 
and  he  was  especially  proud  of  it. 
His  widow  remembered:  "He  estab- 
lished sort  of  a  trade-mark  for  him- 
self by  his  inimitable  method  of 
blowing  a  whistle.  It  was  a  kind  of 
long-drawn-out  note  that  he  created, 
beginning  softly,  then  rising,  then 
dying  away  to  a  whisper.  People  liv- 
ing along  the  Illinois  Central  right 
of  way  between  Jackson  and  Water 
Valley  would  turn  over  in  their  beds 
late  at  night  and  say:  'There  goes 
Casey  Jones,'  as  he  roared  by."  (A 
Treasury  of  American  Folklore.  B.  A. 
Botkin.  Published  by  Crown.) 

And  according  to  same  book  an- 
other man  remembered:  "Casey 
could  just  about  play  a  tune  on  his 
whistle.  He  could  make  the  cold 
chills  run  up  your  back  with  it,  and 
grin  all  the  time." 

Casey  also  had  a  generous  heart. 
He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a 
complete  teetotaler,  even  though 
drinking  was  considered  quite  the 
thing  to  do.  One  of  his  great  pas- 
sions was  speed.  "I  never  saw  him 
with  his  mouth  closed  —  he  always 
had  a  smile  and  a  broad  grin.  The 
faster  he  could  get  his  engine  to  roll, 
the  happier  he  was.  He  would  lean 
out  of  the  cab  window  to  watch  his 
drivers,  and  when  he  got  her  going 
so  fast  the  side  rods  looked  solid,  he 
would  look  at  you  and  grin  all  over, 
happy  as  a  boy  with  his  first  pair  of 


This  photograph  was  taken  in  1900  shortly  after  Casey  Jones  was  assigned 
to  the  engine;  he  is  shown  seated  with  hand  on  the  throttle.  The  man  stand- 
ing in  the  gangway  is  J.  W.  (Bull)  McKinnie,  who  fired  for  Casey  for  two 
years.  This  locomotive  was  known  for  its  h^hly  polished  bell,  glittering 
handrails  and  number  plates,  and  for  its  6-chime  whistle. 


red  boots.** 

On  April  29,  1900,  Casey  Jones 
and  Sim  Webb,  his  fireman,  steamed 
into  Memphis  at  9  p.m.  Casey 
checked  in  at  the  oflSce  and  was  pre- 
paring to  quit  when  he  learned  that 
another  engineer  could  not  make  his 
run  because  he  had  "been  taken  with 
stomach  cramps." 

Casey  agreed  that  he  would  run 
the  train,  provided  he  could  use  his 
own  engine  —  No.  382.  The  super- 
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intendent  agreed.  But  Casey's  engine 
didn't  arrive  for  the  trip  until  12:50 
A.M.  Nevertheless,  even  though  he 
was  an  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes 
late,  Casey  climbed  into  the  cabin 
along  with  Sim  Webb  and  eased  out 
on  the  road  leading  to  Jackson. 

As  the  big  engine  snorted  and 
wallowed  in  its  own  steam,  Casey 
reached  for  the  whistle-cord;  and 
immediately  all  the  engineers  knew 
that  Casey  was  working  overtime. 


All  the  switchmen  knew  by  the  engine's 

moans 
That  the  man  at  the  throttle  was  Casey 

Jones. 

Both  Casey  and  Sim  had  worked 
together  for  a  long  time,  and  each 
one  had  infinite  confidence  in  the 
other.  Within  moments  the  fireman's 
shovel  was  spraying  coal  under  the 
boiler  and  more  and  more  steam  was 
shooting  into  the  cylinders. 

Jones  says,  "Fireman,  don't  you  fret 
Keep  knockin'  at  the  firedoor,  don't  give 
^  up  yet; 
I'm  goin'  to  run  her  till  she  leaves  the 

rail 
Or  make  it   on   time   with   the   south- 
bound mail." 


The  railway  depot  at  Vaughan,  Miss. 
Jones's  famous  wreck  was  only  a  few 
yards  from  this  spot. 


^m 

III 

m 
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Racing  the  Clock 

Casey  knew  the  road  and  he  kept 
the  great  wheels  thumping.  There 
were  times  when  the  Cannonball 
was  chewing  up  the  night  at  100 
miles  an  hour.  During  the  first  102 
miles  they  made  up  an  entire  hour.  It 
was  incredible,  and  Jones's  grin  kept 
widening.  If  he  could  keep  it  up,  he 
would  make  it  on  time.  And  he  was 
determined  to  keep  it  up. 

At  Durant  he  had  to  pull  onto  a 
siding  to  let  the  northbound  Cannon- 
ball  pass.  This  delayed  him  for  five 
minutes.  It  was  annoying,  but 
still  .  .  .  Soon  he  was  going  again. 
The  track  was  supposed  to  be  clear 
and  he  kept  pulHng  on  the  throtde 
until  he  was  doing  75.  Presently  he 
was  only  two  minutes  behind.  But 
then  as  he  rounded  an  S-curve  on  his 
approach  to  Vaughan  a  mere  four- 
teen miles  from  Jackson  he  saw  what 
he  hoped  he  would  never  see  ■ —  the 
red  lights  of  a  freight-train  in  the 
billowing  fog. 

But  the  other  train  was  on  the 
siding,  and  if  it  wasn't  too  long, 
there  was  an  excellent  chance  that 
they  could  "saw  by";  "that  is  as  soon 
as  the  passenger  train  passed  the 
front  part  of  the  first  train,  it  would 
move  forward  and  the  rear  freight 
would  move  up,  thus  clearing  the 
main  track." 

Casey  was  only  doing  about  50. 
But  this  was  faster  than  the  freight 
engineer  had  planned  for,  and  he  just 
wasn't  moving  out  of  the  way  fast 
enough.  When  he  was  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  end  of  the  siding, 
Jones  saw  that  there  was  going  to 
be  a  wreck. 

"Jump,  Sim,   and  save  yourself!" 
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he  yelled.  Then  he  jammed  on  the 
air  brakes,  and  threw  the  engine 
into  reverse.  But  it  was  wasted  effort. 
The  Cannonball  sUced  through  the 
caboose,  and  Casey's  engine  turned 
on  its  side  like  a  squealing,  frothing 
animal.  Casey  was  the  only  one 
killed.  He  was  found  with  one  hand 
on  the  brakes  and  another  on  the 
whistle-cord.  An  iron  bolt  had 
pierced  his  neck  and  he  had  been  in- 
undated with  a  bale  of  hay. 

Fortunately,  Sim  landed  in  a  bush 
and  was  not  seriously  harmed. 

A  Legend  Is  Launched 

Among  those  who  worshipped 
Casey  was  the  engine  wiper,  Wallace 
Saunders.  Saunders  had  started 
eulogizing  Casey  even  during  the 
days  he  was  running  the  freights. 
But  now  that  his  hero  was  dead,  he 


This   sign    indicates   the    actual    spot 
where  the  ^vreck   took  place. 


began  to  tell  more  and  more  people 
about  the  "great  engineer."  He  also 
started  singing  a  song  about  him. 
With  his  own  tune,  he  manufactured 
the  words  as  he  went  along. 

One  day  as  he  was  singing  about 
his  old  friend,  a  song  writer  hap- 
pened to  hear  him.  He  asked  for  the 
story,  and  Saunders  responded  with 
a  glowing  report.  Impressed,  the 
writer  improved  the  words  but  kept 
the  tune.  By  1902  the  song  was  pub- 
lished and  was  on  its  way  to  glory 
and  stardom. 

The  catchy  tune,  and  the  heroic 
death  of  Jones  were  the  main  reason 
for  its  popularity.  Railroaders  espe- 
cially loved  the  way  it  glorified  their 
work.  The  words  were  crude,  but  the 
crudeness  made  them  unforgettable. 


Around  the  curve  and  a-down  the  dump 
Two     locomotives    were     a-bound     to 

bump. 
Fireman     hollered,     "Jozies,     it's     just 

ahead. 
We  might  jump  and  make  it  but  we'll 

all  be  dead." 
Headaches  and  heartaches  and  all  kinds 

of  pain 
Are  not  apart  from  the  railroad  train; 
Tales  that  are  earnest,  noble  and  gran' 
Belong  to  the  life  of  a  railroad  man. 


But  hke  most  popular  songs,  all 
kinds  of  parodies  evolved.  One  had 
Jones  on  the  "Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Santa  Fe";  and  another  reflected 
on  the  widow's  character  by  speak- 
ing of  "another  papa  on  the  Salt 
Lake  Line."  Both  versions  were  com- 
pletely inaccurate.  Jones  never 
worked  on  the  Santa   Fe,   and  his 
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The  end  of  the  S-curve  near  Vaughan.  Because  of  the  curve  and  the  dense 
fog,  Jones  could  not  see  ahead  very  far.  A  neighbor  stands  near  the  place 
where  the  tragic  collision  occurred. 


wife  was  a  very  fine  lady  with  high 
purpose. 

A  cement  monument  was  erected 
in  Cayce,  Kentucky,  in  1935  in  honor 
of  Jones,  and  a  sign  at  Vaughan, 
Mississippi,  near  the  old  railroad 
depot  marks  the  place  where  Casey 
was  killed. 

People  living  near  Vaughan  depot 
are  proud  of  the  fame  that  surrounds 
their  houses  and  are  quite  eager  to 
help  visitors  understand  the  circum- 


stances causing  the  wreck.  And 
among  them  are  a  few  —  a  very  few, 
indeed  —  who  remember  hearing 
the  sound  of  the  crash,  and  seeing 
Jones  being  taken  out  on  a  stretcher. 
Carl  Sandburg  declared  that  the 
story  of  Casey  Jones  was  "the  great- 
est ballad  ever  written  on  the  North 
American  continent."  And  as  a  rec- 
ognized student  of  ballads,  he  should 
know! 
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Matinee  Day  ^ucst 


By  Dan  Ross 


A  lonely  figure  in  a  dark  topcoat  and  hat  wanders  nostalgically 
along  Broadway  trying  to  recapture  a  bit  of  the  past 


HE  DIDN'T  live  in  the  city  these 
days.  He'd  moved  out-of-town 
after  Belle's  death  when  he'd  given 
up  his  show  business  interests.  But 
Broadway  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
its  own  and  ever  so  often  h^  drove 
into  town  and  spent  an  hour  or  two 
wandering  around  the  theater  dis- 
strict.  A  fine-looking  man  of  late 
middle-age  whom  someone  occasion- 
ally recognized  as  he  moved  along 
the  famous  streets.  A  lonely  figure  in 
a  dark  topcoat  and  matching  hat. 

He'd  often  heard  aging  people  talk 
of  returning  to  their  small  home- 
towns and  finding  them  shockingly 
changed.  Now  he  was  discovering 
that  the  Broadway  he  knew  was 
fast  disappearing.  It  was  hard  to  ac- 
cept. He  usually  came  in  on  matinee 
days  though  he  rarely  attended  a 
performance.    He    was    content    to 
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watch  the  crowds  gather,  study  the 
marquee  signs,  and  feel  the  atmos- 
phere of  curtain  time  which  nothing 
else  could  dupUcate. 

On  these  matinee  days  he  felt 
close  to  Belle  again.  Almost  as  if  she 
were  still  alive.  He  made  beheve 
that  she  was  starring  in  one  of  the 
theaters  that  knew  her  and  he  was 
merely  filling  in  time  before  return- 
ing to  meet  her  in  her  dressing  room 
after  the  final  curtain.  It  warmed 
him  to  think  about  her  and  he  al- 
most felt  his  make-beheve  was  real. 

But  now  the  changes  were  bother- 
ing him.  He  stood  at  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Forty-Fifth  Street  and 
stared  sadly  at  the  parking  lot  where 
the  stately  Astor  once  had  stood. 
Belle  and  he  had  dined  and  danced 
many  a  night  in  the  Astor.  Was  it 
Eddie  Lane  who'd  led  the  orchestra 
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there  and  who  he'd  liked  so  well? 
Names  and  faces  faded  so  fast. 

With  a  sigh  he  moved  along  Forty- 
Fifth  Street  with  its  host  of  theaters. 
It  was  almost  two  o'clock  and  that 
was  when  the  Wednesday  matinees 
began  now.  The  street  was  filled 
with  eager  playgoers  heading  for 
the  various  shows.  At  least  that  part 
of  it  hadn't  changed.  He  kept  on 
until  he  reached  Eighth  Avenue  and 
then  he  began  to  walk  uptown.  Even 
in  the  days  when  Belle  had  been  one 
of  the  top  musical  stars  this  avenue 
had  been  shabby  but  not  shoddy  as 
it  seemed  to  him  now. 

He  paused  with  a  slight  frown  and 
let  himself  be  jostied  by  a  dark 
young  man  in  a  hurry  carrying  a 
large  paper  bag.  He  was  searching 
for  a  drug  store,  not  the  chain  type, 
but  an  independent  one  that  had 
been  family-owned  and  operated.  By 
chance  he  and  Belle  had  discovered 
the  drugstore  and  an  old-fashioned 
soda  fountain  with  a  marble  counter 
and  quaint  wire  stools.  And  the  va- 
nilla ice-cream  sodas  had  been  out 
of  this  world. 

It  had  become  known  that  he  and 
Belle  often  dropped  by  there  for 
sodas  after  the  matinee  and  an  eager 
group  of  autograph  hunters  would 
be  clustered  outside  the  drugstore 
door  when  they  emerged,  clamoring 
for  Belle  to  sign  their  books.  And 
when  he  complained  about  them  she 
smiled  indulgently,  "Only  complain 
when  they  don't  come.  Honey." 

And,  of  course,  he  realized  now 
she  had  been  right.  In  his  loneliness 
he  would  give  anything  to  relive 
those  moments.  Belle  had  been  lucky 
they  had  kept  coming  right  to  the 
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end.  She  had  never  lived  to  know 
her  allure  failing  and  her  fans  gone. 

The  drugstore  had  been  sup- 
planted by  a  cheap-looking  restau- 
rant. He  walked  on  up  to  Forty- 
Eighth  Street.  Somewhere  along 
Forty-Eighth  Street  between  Eighth 
Avenue  and  Broadway  there  had 
been  a  glass  blower.  He'd  worked  in 
the  window  and  Belle  used  to  love 
watching  him  on  their  way  to  the 
hotel.  He  was  an  artist  of  sorts  and 
fashioned  a  series  of  lovely  figures 
for  her.  Now  he  searched  for  the 
small  store  with  the  sign  and  the 
figures  of  blown  glass  in  its  window. 
But  even  the  building  it  was  in  had 
been  razed. 

Aloud,  he  said,  "It's  gone.  Belle. 
We'll  not  see  him  today." 

He'd  adopted  this  habit  of  talking 
aloud  to  himself  out  on  the  farm. 
But  in  the  city  he  seldom  let  himself 
lapse  into  it.  He  had  no  desire  to  be 
taken  as  one  of  the  mumbling  eccen- 
trics who  were  all  too  common  in 
this  run-down  district. 

But  on  days  like  this  he  felt  Belle 
very  close.  No  matter  what  else 
changed,  she  was  there  in  his  con- 
sciousness, radiant  and  witty  as  ever. 
He  walked  back  to  Broadway  and 
stopped  by  one  of  the  ticket  brokers 
to  chat  with  an  elderly  crony.  Then 
it  was  time  for  the  shows  to  break 
up  and  he  went  back  to  the  thick 
congestion  of  theaters  on  Forty-Fifth 
Street  once  more. 

AGAIN  he  braced  himself  against 
the  sudden  burst  of  humanity 
emerging  from  the  various  shows. 
He  listened  to  the  comments  of  the 
passersby,  enjoying  the  familiar  tone 


of  it  all.  And  without  thinking  he  let 
his  footsteps  go  in  the  direction  of 
the  stage  door  of  the  Imperial 
Theater  where  Belle  had  starred  in 
so  many  great  musicals.  He  was  in- 
side before  he  reahzed  it  and  Joe, 
the  doorman,  recognized  him  and 
gave  him  a  warm  greeting. 

"Good  afternoon,  nice  to  see  you 
back,  Mr.  Bliss." 

Feeling  embarrassed  and  wanting 
to  turn  and  leave,  he  said,  "It's  good 
to  see  you,  Joe." 

"You  joining  the  tour,  sir?  You'd 
be  a  real  attraction,"  the  doorman 
said. 

"The  tour?"  he  asked,  sHghtly 
puzzled. 

"The  backstage  tour.  They  have 
them  in  a  lot  of  theaters  after  the 
show  these  days.  Guide  takes  a 
group  backstage,  tells  them  about 
the  theater,  lets  them  stand  on  stage 
and  maybe  meet  some  of  the  actors. 
I  guess  those  out-of-town  folks  would 
get  a  thrill  meeting  a  big  shot  like 
you,  Mr.  Bliss." 

"They  wouldn't  know  me,  Joe," 
he  said.  "I  wasn't  all  that  famous." 

"Belle  was!"  the  doorman  said  em- 
phatically. 

A  feeling  of  pride  filled  him.  Pride 
and  something  more,  perhaps  the 
knowledge  that  some  things  didn't 
change.  They  went  on  forever.  Like 
the  love  he  and  Belle  had  known. 

And  again  he  wandered  without 
really  taking  any  deliberate  direc- 
tion. And  in  a  moment  he  found 
himself  on  stage  with  a  group  of  a 
dozen  people  of  various  ages  and  a 
pretty  young  guide,  a  girl  of  per- 
haps twenty. 

She  was  telling  them,  "It  was  in 


this  theater  Belle  Bliss  had  her  big- 
gest hits.  She  was  taken  ill  during 
the  nm  of  a  famous  musical  here  and 
never  was  able  to  return  to  the  cast." 
She  went  on  to  tell  other  stories  of 
the  great  star. 

Later  he  was  able  to  edge  up  near 
the  girl  and  ask  her,  "Are  you  an 
actress,  Miss?" 

Her  smile  for  him  was  sad,  "That's 
what  I  hoped  to  be.  But  this  seems 
to  be  my  only  way  of  getting  on 
stage.  I  was  at  an  audition  this  morn- 
ing and  competed  with  almost  a 
hundred  others  for  a  part.  The  girl 
who  got  it  wasn't  even  there.  Her 
agent  arranged  it." 

He  nodded.  "I  know.  It  can  seem 
hopeless.  But  if  you  want  it  badly 
enough  and  try  hard  enough  miracles 
can  happen.  They  did  for  Belle 
Bliss." 

The  girl  stared  at  him.  "Did  you 
know  her?" 

"Very  well,"  he  said. 

The  girl  looked  at  the  group  she 
was  conducting,  who  were  now 
studying  the  backstage  lighting 
board.  "Would  you  mind  if  I  told  the 
others?" 

He  hesitated.  Then  quietly  he  said, 
"I  think  I  would.  If  Belle  were  here 
she'd  greet  them.  But  it  was  always 
different  with  me."  He  smiled  at  her 
again.  "Remember  what  I  said.  It 
takes  courage  and  determination. 
Belle  had  them  both." 

And  he  turned  and  started  walk- 
ing toward  the  stage  door  and  the 
street.  And  just  once  more  he  lapsed 
into  the  bad  habit  of  talking  aloud 
to  himself,  saying,  "She  reminded  me 
of  you.  Belle.  Hope  we  bring  her 
some  luck."  ■  ■ 
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Specialty 


of  the  Mouse 


By  Kathleen  Irwin 


How  much  of  a  gourmet  are  you? 


THE  OTHER  evening,  after  en- 
joying a  superb  specialty  of  the 
house,  my  husband  and  I  fell  into 
discussing  other  specialties  we  had 
experienced.  I  say  experienced  be- 
cause they  were  not  always  enjoyed 
by  oin:  rather  conservative  palates. 

We  have  always  loved  to  travel. 
Part  of  the  fun  of  visiting  new  places 
is  to  participate  in  local  customs  and 
eat  local  food.  But  we  are  not  lin- 
guists, so  often  when  confronted  with 
a  menu  that  was  unintelligible  to  us, 
we  would  smile  at  the  waiter  and 
say,  "Specialty  of  the  house." 

Usually  we  enjoyed  what  was 
served,  but  I  still  remember  with  a 
shudder  one  dinner  we  had  in 
Florence.  We  saw  a  charming 
restaurant  on  the  bank  of  the  Amo, 
near  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  looking 
at  the  spotless  linen,  gleaming  silver 
and  crystal,  told  each  other  that  the 
specialty  here  should  be  delicious. 
The  waiter  took  our  order  with  defer- 
ence, though  I  thought  I  saw  a 
slightly  surprised  look  on  his  face. 
"Ah,"  I  told  my  husband,  *lie  didn't 
expect  mere  tourists  to  order  that." 

The  rather  long  wait  was  pleasant- 
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ly  passed  with  glasses  of  delicious 
white  wine,  while  we  watched  the 
ever-changing  stream  of  people  cross 
the  Ponte  Vecchio.  Finally,  with 
much  show  and  pomp,  three  waiters 
descended  upon  us,  one  carrying  a 
huge  silver  platter.  As  they  placed 
it  before  us  with  a  flourish  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  tiny  fruits  and  vege- 
tables arranged  like  flowers  on  a 
bed  of  greens.  "Lovely,"  I  thought, 
and  then  my  eye  was  riveted  on  the 
center  of  the  platter.  Staring  up  at 
me  were  a  number  of  beady  little 
eyes,  belonging  to  several  small 
birds,  their  tiny  claws  pathetically 
curled,  beaks  slightly  open  as  though 
begging  for  mercy.  I  gulped  and 
nearly  slid  under  the  table.  My  hus- 
band, a  little  green  around  the  gills, 
gave  me  a  stem  glance  and  bravely 
let  the  waiter  serve  me  first.  We 
managed  to  nibble  some  meat  from 
the  sad  little  carcasses  and  hid  the 
rest  under  the  greens.  We  did  not 
linger  over  coffee.  Funny,  I've  never 
fancied  chicken  since. 

Feast  or  Famine 

One  summer  in  Switzerland,  we 


arrived  rather  late  at  our  hotel  in 
Neuchatel  and  by  the  time  we  went 
down  to  dinner,  the  dining  room  was 
empty.  The  one  young  waiter  on 
duty  did  not  speak  English,  so  in 
my  best  high  school  French,  I  or- 
dered our  meal.  We  decided  to  have 
just  the  fish,  a  Sole  Meunier,  and  in 
a  short  while  a  large  platter  of  beau- 
tifully cooked  fish  arrived,  accom- 
panied by  pommes  frites,  fresh  green 
peas  and  salad.  We  cleared  the  plat- 
ter, enjoying  every  delicious  mouth- 
ful, and  the  empty  dishes  were 
whisked  away  before  I  could  say 
"just  coffee."  Out  came  the  waiter 
with  a  second  platter,  this  time  con- 
taining two  large  and  luscious 
steaks,  more  potatoes  and  vegetables. 
The  waiter  had  disappeared  again, 
so  rather  than  make  a  fuss  we  valiant- 
ly attacked  the  steaks.  By  the  time 
we  had  finished  we  were  barely  able 
to  stagger  out  of  the  dining  room. 

As  a  contrast  to  that  sumptuous 
meal,  we  had  a  rather  austere  one, 
later  on  the  same  trip.  We  had  ar- 
rived in  Palma  de  Majorca,  a  lovely 
romantic  island,  and  in  the  evening 
looked  for  an  interesting  restaurant. 
We  decided  on  one  that  faced  the 
ocean,  where  we  sat  out  on  a  vine- 
covered  terrace  and  listened  to  the 
soft  Spanish  voices.  After  one  glance 
at  the  menu,  we  threw  ourselves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  waiter,  who,  thank 
goodness,  spoke  English.  He  sug- 
gested their  fish,  done  in  a  special 
way,  with  asparagus,  potatoes,  and 
salad.  The  salad  was  brought  and 
the  waiter  went  to  the  back  of  the 
terrace.  After  a  short  time,  we  ate 
our  salad  and  immediately  the  waiter 
brought  out  small  plates  containing 


only  hot  asparagus.  We  waited  for 
the  rest  of  the  meal,  but  nothing 
came  and  finally  we  ate  the  vegetable 
while  it  was  still  warm.  At  once  the 
potatoes  appeared,  and  now  we 
caught  on  to  the  rather  odd  serving 
style.  We  ate  the  potatoes  at  once, 
and  at  long  last  our  fish  appeared, 
very  dehcious,  done  in  a  sauce  with 
other  small  seafood. 

All  this  time,  which  was  consider- 
able, we  had  been  serenaded  by  a 
quite  mad  gypsy  violinist.  Our  po- 
lite smiles  and  nods  had  seemed  to 
spur  him  on  to  ever  wilder  melodies 
and  contortions.  At  one  point,  he 
hung  so  low.  over  our  table  I  thought 
he  wanted  to  share  our  meager  meal, 
and  I  was  prepared  to  fight  to  the 
death  to  defend  my  dinner!  When 
we  finally  left  after  eating  straw- 
berries in  liquor,  we  found  that  we 
had  been  there  two  hours  and  were 
still  a  little  hungry.  We  wandered 
around  the  ancient  city,  found  an 
American-style  cafe,  and  finished  the 
evening  eating  hamburgers. 

Disappointment  in  Malta 

About  eight  years  ago  we  were 
living  on  the  Island  of  Malta,  and 
we  were  invited  by  some  Maltese 
friends  to  go  on  a  boat  picnic.  We 
were  told  to  bring  nothing  in  the  way 
of  food  as  our  hosts  were  going  to 
provide  a  Maltese  picnic.  In  high 
hopes  and  hot  sun,  we  set  off;  the 
water  was  the  incomparable  blue  that 
only  the  Mediterranean  has,  and  the 
buildings  on  the  shore  looked  as 
though  they  were  made  of  spun 
sugar.  We  dropped  anchor  a  few 
miles  out,  swam  and  sunbathed,  and 
then  with  good  appetites  were  ready 
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for  the  lunch.  The  specialty  con- 
sisted of  chunks  of  the  Maltese  bread 
which  is  crusty,  tough  and  holey, 
quite  delicious  when  freshly  baked, 
impossible  if  not,  and  this  was  not 
fresh.  On  it  was  spread  a  layer  of 
thick  potato  paste  and  over  this  was 
poured  olive  oil.  For  dessert  there 
were  prickly  pears,  a  strange  fruit 
that  grows  on  large  cactus-type 
bushes  and  has  an  outer  skin  covered 
with  sharp  spines,  which  have  to  be 
peeled  at  great  risk  to  one's  fingers. 
The  fruit  inside  is  dark  yellow, 
rather  like  a  mango  in  texture,  very 
juicy  and  filled  with  tiny  black 
seeds.  A  thoroughly  messy  aff^air  to 
eat  and  not  worth  the  effort. 

More  recently  we  had  another  less 
than  successful  adventure  in  eat- 
ing. Soon  after  arriving  in  Salzburg, 
we  found  a  very  attractive,  cozy 
restaurant,  all  dark  wood  beams, 
pewter  steins,  and  handsome 
draperies.  Here,  we  thought,  we 
would  be  sure  to  get  a  good 
Austrian  specialty.  So,  confidently 
and  calmly,  we  ordered.  The  meal, 
served  on  a  large  wooden  platter  for 
two,  consisted  of  several  large,  fat 
sausages  or  "wurst"  made  of  a 
variety  of  fillings.  They  were  ar- 
ranged around  a  mound  of  dark  red 
—  something?  —  we  never  did  make 
up  our  minds  whether  it  was  dyed 
oasis  or  cotton  pompons  that  had 
fallen  off  the  draperies.  We  were 
able  to  eat  only  two  of  the  sausages; 
the  others  were  too  rich  even  for  my 
husband,  who  will  eat  almost  any- 
thing. We  found  that  it  was  a 
Slovakian  tidbit,  not  Austrian  at  all, 
but  we  did  console  ourselves  with 
"kaffee    mit    schlag"    and    some    of 


the  heavenly,  cream-filled,  utterly  de- 
lectable torten. 

Ready  for  Anything? 

We  read  the  language  of  the 
menus  much  better  now  and  so  we 
shall  probably  settle  down  to  tame, 
ordinary  meals  in  the  future.  My 
husband  did  have  an  adventure  last 
month.  He  was  in  Niimberg  on 
business  and  was  rather  late  getting 
to  a  restaurant  for  dinner.  Most 
restaurants  had  already  stopped 
serving  but  one  place  offered  him 
one  dish  only.  He  didn't  catch  the 
name  but  was  hungry  enough  to  eat 
anything.  He  is  a  man  who  has  to 
have  his  breakfast  eggs  cooked  hard, 
but  that  evening  he  ate  a  mound  of 
raw  minced  beef  with  a  raw  egg 
broken  into  the  center  of  it. 

In  spite  of  being  rather  hungry  af- 
ter some  of  our  unusual  meals,  we 
have  enjoyed  the  experiences,  and 
not  all  of  our  meals  have  been  dis- 
asters, ril  long  remember  the  lamb 
roasted  on  the  spit  in  Greece.  My 
husband  still  speaks  fondly  of  the 
huge  Scandinavian  breakfasts,  the 
Smorrebrod  luncheon  that  Danish 
friends  gave  us,  and  we  both  adore 
the  Salzburger  Nockerl,  a  light  fluffy 
concoction  of  eggs,  sugar,  butter  and 
milk.  My  husband  is  much  more  of  a 
gourmet  than  I  and  he  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  try  something  new,  even  raw 
fish  in  Japan.  Having  gingerly 
sampled  rattlesnake  and  octopus  in 
the  United  States,  I  suppose  the  day 
could  come  when  I  shall  think  noth- 
ing of  dipping  into  a  box  of  fried 
bumble  bees  or  chocolate  covered 
ants  as  a  snack  while  watching 
TV.  ■  ■ 
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What  Is  in  Your  Mind? 


By  Gordon   Chilvers 


WHEN  Joseph  Higgins  was  ar- 
rested his  friends  were 
shocked.  He  had  a  good  reputation 
for  his  generosity  and  kindness.  How 
had  he  come  to  indulge  in  such 
bestial  practices? 

The  mystery  was  solved  at  his 
trial.  In  his  desk  he  had  large  quan- 
tities of  obscene  literature.  He  had 
constantly  befouled  his  thoughts  and 
imagination  by  pornographic  pic- 
tures. The  action  was  the  result. 

No  friend  saw  his  thoughts;  his 
life  seemed  to  be  safe.  But  thoughts 
control  a  man  and  this  man's 
thoughts  were  foul. 

Each  of  us  has  an  inner  life  that 

only  God  sees  and  knows.  We  have 

&    thoughts  that  we  never  express  in 


words;  ambitions  that  we  never 
realize;  and  resolutions  that  we  never 
put  into  eflFect.  We  live  this  life 
alone;  those  who  know  us  best  do 
not  even  dream  of  what  we  are 
thinking.  This  life  can  diflFer  widely 
from  the  outer  life. 

Controlling  our  thoughts  is  hard, 
as  outstanding  as  well  as  ordinary 
men  have  found.  Gandhi  was  a  re- 
ligious man  of  high  ambitions  who 
set  high  store  on  controlling  his  mind. 
He  said:  "I  have  yet  to  achieve  that 
complete  mastery  over  thought 
which  is  so  essential.  Not  that  the 
will  is  lacking,  or  eflFort,  but  it  is  yet 
a  problem  to  me  wherefrom  un- 
desirable thoughts  spring  their  in- 
vidious invasion." 


Mr.  Chilvers  is  a  Baptist  pastor  who  edits  Christian  books,  and  writes 
for  many  magazines  in  England  and  the  United  St{ites.  He  resides  at 
23,  Rowington  Road,  Norwich,  England. 
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The  Fiercest  of  All  Battles 

Establishing  control  over  our  minds 
is  difficult  because  no  person,  of  any 
age,  status,  or  country  can  prevent 
evil  thoughts  from  attacking  him. 

This  control  is  made  harder  by  the 
nature  of  thinking.  Thoughts  float 
around  easily.  Stronger  forces  than 
ourselves  can  prevent  our  fulfilling 
our  ambitions  or  going  someplace, 
but  nothing  and  no  one  can  prevent 
our  thoughts  from  turning  to  any  sub- 
ject. 

Also,  we  do  not  need  to  be  in  a 
special  place  or  have  any  special  ap- 
paratus to  think.  In  any  place  and  at 
any  time  a  person's  thoughts  can 
range  far  and  wide. 

Again,  wrong  thoughts  attack  us  in 
so  many  ways.  Curiosity  can  lead 
us  to  investigations  that  get  our 
minds  on  the  wrong  track.  Excite- 
ment can  relax  the  control  of  our 
thoughts  especially  when  curiosity  is 
coupled  with  novelty.  Unrestrained 
imagination  can  send  our  thoughts  to 
forbidden  fields. 

Every  enticement  is  given  to 
wrong  thoughts.  All  around  us  are 
invitations  to  fill  our  minds  with 
filthy  thoughts.  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
says:  "Fifteen  miUion  sex  maga- 
zines are  printed  monthly  and  read 
by  one-third  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. No  one  can  feast  his  mind  on 
such  hterature  and  keep  his  heart 
clean.  You  had  as  well  say  a  sow 
could  wallow  in  mud  and  keep  clean. 
What  one  reads  will  reproduce  the 
facts  it  presents  in  the  realms  of 
one's  activities.  This  literature  is  the 
source  from  which  springs  sensuality 
and  vicious  crimes.'* 

Wrong   thoughts    strive   to   enter 


and  to  stay  in  our  minds.  The  battle 
for  the  mind  can  be  the  fiercest  bat- 
tle fought  anywhere  in  the  world. 

As  thoughts  are  perfectly  free,  no 
friend  or  enemy  can  read  them.  Be- 
cause of  this  secrecy  some  people 
make  Uttle  efiFort  to  control  their 
thoughts. 

A  minister  was  in  a  bookstore 
when  he  heard  a  woman  ask  the 
clerk  for  a  novel.  "Which  one  do  you 
want?"  he  asked.  She  replied:  "It 
doesn't  really  matter,  so  long  as  it  is 
fiction." 

An  hour  later  he  met  the  woman  in 
the  meat  market.  "Will  you  take 
this  roast?"  she  was  asked.  Waving 
it  aside  she  said:  "That  will  never 
do.  I  must  have  the  best  joint  in  the 
place,  for  my  husband  and^  I  eat 
nothing  but  the  very  best."  For  their 
stomachs,  only  the  choicest  food: 
for  their  minds  any  sort  of  food,  no 
matter  how  unsavory. 

Our  thoughts  are  not  really  secret. 
They  strongly  influence  our  conduct. 
Our  thoughts  decide  what  sort  of 
person  we  shaU  be  even  though  we 
are  unconscious  of  their  activity. 

We  Are  What  We  Think 

As  we  look  at  ourselves  honesdy 
we  shall  find  that  we  are  not  what 
we  say,  our  words  are  often  con- 
trolled by  who  is  present.  Not  wish- 
ing to  lose  face  with  others,  we  con- 
trol our  tongues.  We  are  not  what  we 
do;  social  custom  or  opportunity  to 
fulfill  our  desires  can  prevent  our 
doing  what  we  should  if  we  were 
free  from  these  restraints.  We  are 
not  even  what  we  look;  we  can  con- 
sciously strive  to  seem  at  peace  when 
we  are  boiling  inside.  Yet,  we  are 
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what  we  think;  our  imaginations  are 
not  controlled  by  social  customs,  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  the  wish  to  be 
popular  with  others. 

Action  is  the  visible  product  of 
what  was  manufactured  in  the  secret 
recesses  of  our  thou^ts.  When  we 
are  not  controlled  by  forces  stronger 
than  ourselves,  we  reproduce  our 
thoughts  in  what  we  do. 

This  is  the  secret  of  a  nasty  moral 
fall  by  a  man  who  appears  to  have 
a  high  moral  character.  His  thoughts 
had  been  relishing  sin  for  a  long 
while  and  no  one  knew  it.  Thomas 
a  Kempis  gives  the  history  of  a  sin 
in  these  words:  "First  there  comes 
to  the  mind  a  bare  thought  of  evil, 
then  a  strong  imagination  thereof, 
afterwards  delight  and  evil  motion, 
then  consent." 

Good  and  sin  first  take  shape  in 
our  minds.  Oiu"  thoughts  are  thus 
the  index  to  our  characters.  See 
where  your  thou^ts  turn  to  in  your 
spare  moments;  you  can  then  name 
your  greatest  temptation. 

We  cannot  welcome  a  wrong 
thought  without  its  leaving  its  mark. 
This  mark  will  impair  our  power  to 
do  right. 

Wrong  thou^ts  take  many  forms. 
Gadgets  and  more  gadgets  demand 
larger  incomes.  Apart  from  the  miser, 
some  men's  thoughts  are  controlled 
by  the  passion  for  getting  more 
money.  A  man  who  thinks  too  op- 
timistically of  his  attainments  swells 
with  pride. 

When  a  person  is  oflFended, 
thoughts  form  themselves  in  resent- 
ment patterns.  As  the  man  dwells  on 
the  hurt,  hatred  for  the  injurer 
arises.  Hateful  thoughts  urge  the  man 


to  get  even  with  the  other  person. 
His  thoughts  then  begin  to  plan  re- 
venge, a  course  of  conduct  that  can 
have  serious  consequences. 

A  man  can  allow  his  imagination  to 
wander  into  useless  and  harmless 
worry,  and  psychosomatic  diseases 
appear.  Or  he  can  see  erotic  pictures 
and  be  urged  to  look  for  ways  of 
turning  his  imagination  into  reality. 
Hence  the  serious  rise  in  sexual  of- 
fenses. 

Who's  in  Charge  Here? 

Yet,  controlling  our  thoughts  is  not 
impossible.  Available  help  can  give 
us  success.  As  we  all  have  enter- 
tained wrong  thoughts  at  some  time, 
we  do  well  to  begin  our  victorious 
attack  on  them  by  seeking  God's 
cleansing. 

David  often  battled  with  defiling 
thoughts.  He  prayed:  "Cleanse  thou 
me  from  secret  faults"  (Psalms  19: 
12  KJV).  Gnce  he  sheltered  evil 
thoughts  that  gave  birth  to  adultery 
and  mtirder.  When  he  realized  the 
seriousness  of  his  sin  he  prayed: 
"Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God; 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me" 
(Psalm  51:10  KJV).  Remembering 
that  the  Jews  often  said  "heart" 
where  we  say  "mind,"  we  do  well  to 
use  this  petition.  Cleansing  from 
past  defilement  will  give  us  a  good 
start  to  victory  over  sinful  thoughts. 

As  it  is  easier  to  prevent  a  wrong 
thought  from  taking  root  than  to  root 
it  out  when  it  has  established  itself, 
we  resist  any  wrong  thought  that 
seeks  to  enter  our  imaginations.  True, 
we  cannot  prevent  defiling  thoughts 
from  attacking  us,  but  we  can  drive 
them  away  directly  they  show  them- 
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selves.  We  seek  to  bring  "into  cap- 
tivity every  thought  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ"  (2  Corinthians  10:5 
KJV). 

As  no  mind  can  be  a  vacuum  for 
many  seconds  v^e  overcome  wrong 
thoughts  more  eflFectively  by  filling 
it  with  wholesome  ideas.  For  for- 
tunately, it  is  physically  impossible 
for  us  to  concentrate  on  two  diverse 
objects  at  the  same  time.  By  think- 
ing healthy  thoughts  our  minds  will 
have  no  room  for  unhealthy  ones.  By 
a  deliberate  action  we  are  to  enter- 
tain ennobling  thoughts. 

The  Apostle  Paul  catalogues  these 
healthy  thoughts  as  whatever  is 
"true,  honorable,  just,  pure,  lovely, 
gracious"  (Philippians  4:8).  As  we 
consider  these  wholesome  qualities, 
reflect  on  them  and  determine  that 
they  shall  shape  our  conduct,  they 
will  presently  give  us  victory  over 
wrong  thoughts.  Their  expulsive 
power  will  drive  out  what  seeks  to 
defile  us.  We  shall  help  ourselves 
think  right  thoughts  by  our  wise 
choice  of  reading. 

God's  Help  Is  Always  Available 

Again,  God,  who  is  the  source  and 
fountainhead  of  all  that  is  good, 
true,  noble  and  clean,  always  stands 
ready  to  fortify  us  in  our  battle 
against  wrong  thoughts.  One  Psalm- 
ist not  only  asked  God:  "Let  the 
words  of  my  mouth  ...  be  ac- 
ceptable," important  as  right  words 
are.  He  also  asked:  Let  "the  medita- 
tion of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in 
thy  sight"  (Psalms  19:14  KJV). 
When  undesirable  thoughts  attack 
us,  we  recall  that  God's  power  to 
help  us  overcome  them  is  unlimited. 


We  are  encouraged  to  control  our 
thoughts  as  we  look  to  the  One  who 
defeated  every  sinful  thought,  Jesus 
Christ.  He  was  not  exempt  from  the 
human  trial  of  being  attacked  by 
evil  suggestions.  He  faced  all  sorts 
of  temptation.  He  never  sinned  in 
word  or  in  deed  because  he  never 
sinned  in  thought.  He  promptly  re- 
fused a  lodging  to  every  evil  thought 
that  sought  to  enter  his  mind.  By 
lifting  our  eyes  from  what  tempts  us 
and  centering  them  on  Jesus  we  can 
defeat  the  wrong  thoughts  that  seek 
to  defile  our  minds. 

Further,  we  can  ask  for  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  strengthen  our  resolve  to  re- 
ject all  evil  thoughts.  As  his  name 
implies,  holiness  marks  his  nature 
and  his  work.  The  sin  of  this  world 
never  contaminates  him.  Not  only  is 
he  holy  himself,  but  also  as  the 
fountain  of  holiness  and  virtue  on 
earth  he  works  to  make  us  holy. 
His  presence  and  influence  upon  our 
lives  will  enable  us  to  overcome  any 
erotic  thoughts  that  would  pollute 
our  minds.  He  dwells  with  us  so  he 
is  always  available  to  help  us. 

Especially  when  evil  thoughts  take 
the  form  of  discontent,  revenge, 
anxiety  or  pride,  praising  God  is  a 
splendid  weapon  with  which  to  over- 
come them.  Paul  prefaced  his  advice 
to  think  noble  thoughts  with  the  in- 
struction to  present  our  petitions  to 
God  "with  thanksgiving"  (Phil.  4:6). 
We  can  praise  God  for  the  salvation 
he  has  provided  for  us  in  Christ,  for 
his  daily  provision,  for  his  careful 
guidance  and  his  continual  protec- 
tion. While  we  are  thanking  God, 
we  shall  have  no  room  for  thoughts 
named  discontent,  revenge,  anxiety, 
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or  pride.  The  truly  thankful  heart  is 
well  protected. 

An  idle  man  is  more  likely  to  be 
troubled  by  evil  thoughts  than  a 
busy  man.  As  we  imdertake  some 
definite  work  for  the  good  of  others 
we  shall  help  ourselves.  The  cure 
for  unhealthy  thoughts  is  certain. 
Any  person  who  resolutely  practices 
the  methods  of  overcoming  wrong 
thoughts  will  not  fail  to  control  his 
mind.  At  first,  considerable  atten- 
tion will  be  required  to  avoid  lapses 
in  our  resolution.  While  mind  con- 
trol is  never  automatic,  continued 
practice  will  bring  substantial 
achievements.  Soon  our  minds  will 
be  a  stronghold  in  which  none  but 
healthy  thoughts  are  allowed  to  have 
possession.  We  shall  find,  possibly 
to  our  surprise,  that  a  healthy  mind 
leads  to  a  satisfying  life.  Holiness 
and  joy  are  near  neighbors.  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart"  (Matt.  5:8), 
our  Lord  aflBrms. 

Healthy  thinking  is  evidence  of 
spiritual  maturity.  The  Holy  Spirit 
will  possess  our  minds  and  our  lives 
will  show  his  love,  joy,  peace,  long- 
suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness  and  self-control. 

We  shall  master  our  sins  as  we 
master  our  thoughts.  Every  noble 
life  has  been  built  on  thinking  noble 
thoughts.  ■  ■ 


GOALS 

Always  dream  and  shoot  higher  than 
you  know  you  can  do.  Don't  bother  just 
to  be  better  than  your  contemporaries 
or  predecessors.  Try  to  be  better  than 
yourself.  — ^William   Faulkner 
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Cowboy,  Soldier  and  Star 


By  Mario  DeMarco 


IN   THE   VAST    and   beautiful   desert,    along   the   highway   near 
Florence,  Arizona,  stands  a  small  monument  with  a  bronze  rider- 
less horse  atop  it.  The  inscription  at  the  base  reads  as  follows: 

In  memory  of  Tom  Mix,  whose  spirit  left  his  body  on  this  spot 
and  whose  characterizations  and  portrayals  in  life  served  better 
to  fix  memories  of  the  Old  West  in  the  minds  of  living  men. 

If  you  are  quite  young  you  might  ask  the  question.  Who  was  Tom 
Mix,  and  why  the  statue  of  the  horse  in  the  desert?  This  story  aims 
to  answer  your  question. 

Tom  Mix  and  his  great  horse,  Tony,  will  always  be  remembered 
by  milhons  of  Americans  as  probably  the  greatest  western  action  star 
that  ever  rode  on  the  "silver  screen."  Yet  Tom  Mix  went  through  hfe 
always  seeking  action  and  adventure  in  real  life.  Few  people  ever 
realized  that  this  cowboy  star  fought  in  four  different  wars  and  es- 
caped death  many  times  by  the  "skin  of  his  teeth." 

Tom  was  bom  in  Cleaiield  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1880,  and 
learned  from  his  dad  how  to  handle  and  ride  horses  early  in  life.  His 
dad  owned  and  operated  a  horse  stable  there.  His  mother  was  of 
Scotch-Cherokee  descent.  His  love  for  the  outdoors  and  adventure 
was  brought  forth  by  the  Indian  blood  that  ran  though  his  veins.  He 
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developed  a  taste  for  adventure  at  an  early  age  and  headed  West 
where  the  action  was,  and  he  certainly  found  plenty  of  it! 

While  in  his  teens  he  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Navy  but  ended  up 
seeing  action  in  the  Spanish-American  war  instead.  He  served  with 
the  artillery  that  was  horsedrawn,  an  ideal  unit  for  an  expert  horse- 
man like  Tom.  During  a  battle  with  the  foe,  he  was  shot  through  the 
jaw  by  an  enemy  sniper.  After  this  engagement  he  saw  service  in 
the  Philippine  insurrection,  and  later  fought  in  the  Boxer  Rebellion, 
as  a  member  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  and  was  wounded 
quite  seriously  when  a  field  artillery  carriage  blew  up  near  him.  After 
being  discharged  from  the  service  he  returned  to  America  and  then 
headed  for  Africa,  this  time  as  a  broncobuster  for  the  British  Army. 
When  this  sojourn  was  over  he  came  back  to  the  States  and  worked 
throughout  the  West  as  a  top  cowpuncher  and  wrangler.  He  later 
joined  the  famous  Miller  Brother's  101  Ranch,  as  foreman  in  charge 
of  livestock.  Miller's  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
rodeos  in  the  West.  It  wasn't  too  long  before  Tom,  after  watching  the 
rodeo  performers  in  the  different  events,  decided  he  could  do  as 
good  or  better,  so  he  talked  his  way  into  becoming  a  performer  and 
became  one  of  the  outstanding  stars  in  the  circuit.  His  name  is  still  in 
the  books  as  establishing  a  record  in  the  bull-dogging  contest  and  as 
a  champion  all-around  cowboy. 

He  served  with  the  Texas  Rangers  for  a  spell  and  as  sheriff  in  Kan- 
sas. He  also  served  as  a  Deputy  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  Oklahoma  terri- 
tory and  while  serving  as  law-enforcement  officer  he  was  shot  and 
wounded  numerous  times  by  bandits  and  cattle  hustlers  that  he  was 
either  chasing  or  bringing  to  justice.  Totaling  up  his  bullet  holes  and 
other  scars  reads  as  follows:  He  was  blown  up  once,  leaving  a  4- 
inch  hole  in  his  back;  shot  12  times  (one  bullet  he  carried  under  his 
heart  till  the  day  he  died);  and  knifed  22  times!  One  could  never  say 
Mix  ever  shirked  his  duty  as  an  oflScer! 

He  decided  to  settle  down  and  bought  a  ranch  in  Oklahoma,  in  the 
Cherokee  territory,  where  there  was  plenty  of  open  spaces  and  the 
land  was  hardly  touched  by  man.  At  this  time  the  Selig  movie  com- 
pany was  shooting  a  movie  about  the  West  and  ranch  life.  Mix's 
ranch  was  ideal  and  shooting  began  with  Tom  in  charge  of  the  live- 
stock, making  sure  that  the  animals  didn't  injure  the  cast  and  crew  and 
seeing  that  the  horses  were  ready  when  needed.  Tom  was  called  upon  to 
do  some  riding  and  roping  for  the  movie.  When  the  production  was 
completed.  Colonel  Selig  asked  Mix  to  stay  on,  which  he  did  as  a 
stunt  rider,  and  general  all-around  cowboy.  With  his  natural  ability 
it  didn't  take  him  long  to  become  the  star  and  money-maker  of  this 
company.  He  wrote  and  directed  many  of  the  action  movies,  which 
were  actually  based  on  the  thrilling  experiences  that  he  had  had  when 
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he  served  with  the  various  law  enforcement  agencies  in  earlier  days. 

William  S.  Hart,  who  was  reigning  Western  hero  of  the  time,  de- 
cided to  retire  from  the  movies  and  Tom  Mix  became  America's  Num- 
ber One  Western  Star,  Children  and  grownups  would  flock  to  the 
theaters  to  watch  his  thrill-packed  action  pictures.  It  was  Tom  who 
started  the  formula  of  future  western  stars:  he  never  smoked  or 
drank  liquor  on  the  screen,  his  stories  were  clean  and  wholesome  and 
he  never  killed  the  "bad  guy"  if  he  could  help  it.  Usually  he  brought 
him  to  justice  by  using  his  fists  or  lariat. 

When  "talkies"  came,  Tom  appeared  in  a  few  sound  pictures  and 
later  decided  to  retire  from  the  screen.  He  formed  his  own  circus  and 
packed  the  fans  in  night  after  night.  It  was  while  driving  his  huge 
white  convertible  through  the  Arizona  desert  on  October  12,  1940, 
that  his  car  failed  to  make  a  curve  in  a  detour.  It  overturned  and 
plunged  down  an  embankment,  killing  Mix  instantly.  Later  the  monu- 
ment was  erected,  marking  the  area  where  he  was  killed.  Who  can 
ever  forget  Tom  Mix,  the  greatest  Westerner  of  them  all,  the  cow- 
boy and  soldier  who,  with  his  famous  horse,  Tony,  became  one  of 
the  brightest  stars  in  the  cinema  world?  ■  ■ 


Children's  Friend — ^Lucy  Mark  II,  St.  Bernard  owned  by  the  Rayfields  of 
Westport,  Connecticut,  is  exhausted  by  a  stint  of  Trick  or  Treating  for 
UNICEF.  Her  collection  will  help  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
help  children  in  112  countries.  {Westport  News,  Westport,  Connecticut) 
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ALPHA  COMPANY  had  dug  in 
and  camouflaged  their  tanks 
well.  The  perimeter  guard  had  been 
posted  for  the  night  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  crew,  thankful  that 
the  day  was  over  were  engaged  in 
either  sleeping,  griping,  or  eating. 

A  small  group  lolled  on  the  pine 
needle  strewn  ground  and  were  dis- 
cussing loudly  some  perdurable 
Army  gripes.  They  did  not  notice  the 
approach  of  a  gaunt  figiu-e  that  now 
towered  over  them.  One  of  the  group 
saw  him  and  started  to  get  to  his  feet 
with  the  others  following  his  action, 
but  a  wave  from  the  newcomer's  sun- 
bronzed  hand  told  them  to  stay  as 
they  were. 

By  his  military  bearing,  silver 
wings  and  oak  leaf  one  could  have 
well  taken  him  for  a  battalion  com- 
mander were  it  not  for  the  cross  on 
his  left  collar.  Chaplain  Logan  was 
no  stranger  to  them. 

They  offered  to  make  some 
C-ration  cocoa  but  he  declined  that 
gesture  of  hospitality.  A  chubby  kid 
they  called  "Boondocks"  spoke  first 
as  if  prompted  by  a  tinge  of  guilt. 
"As  soon  as  I  get  out  of  the  Army, 
I'm  going  to  start  back  to  church." 
They  all  joined  in  and  each  laid  out 
grandiose  plans  for  the  future. 
There  had  been  a  mix-up  that  morn- 
ing and  the  sergeant  hadn't  been  too 
friendly  with  them  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  the  field.  The  chaplain  Hs- 
tened  as  they  prattled  on.  Finally, 
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they  all  seemed  to  run  out  of  words 
at  the  same  time. 

"You  know  something,  boys?  I 
think  you've  got  what  I  call  the  ad- 
verb virus,"  Chaplain  Logan  said. 

Willy  Jasper  looked  over  at  Boon- 
docks and  Boondocks  looked  at  Cor- 
poral Jones.  Willy  spoke  up  first. 
"I've  heard  of  about  everything  in 
the  Army,  but.  Chaplain,  that's  a 
new  one."  The  chaplain  did  not  an- 
swer for  a  moment  but  looked  toward 
the  west  as  the  sun,  like  a  giant 
orange  basketball,  was  gradually 
sinking  behind  the   tall  pine  trees. 

*'You  know  what  a  virus  is  sup- 
posed to  be  and  what  it  does,"  the 
chaplain  continued.  "It  gets  into  the 
system  but  you  don't  know  about  it 
until  you  are  on  your  back  with  the 
flu."  They  all  Hstened  now.  "Another 
thing  about  a  virus  is  that  they  don't 
know  very  much  about  it  ...  a  lot 
more  than  they  used  to,  but  there  is 
a  lot  more  to  know."  Chaplain  Lo- 
gan continued  talking.  "Well,  the 
other  day  the  idea  occurred  to  me 
that  there  are  some  adverbs  that  are 
just  Hke  viruses  because  they  get 
into  a  man's  thinking  and  can  do  a 
lot  of  damage."  J 

Boondocks  spoke  up.  "I've  never    ™ 
had  any  trouble  with  adverbs." 

Willy  grinned  and  said:  "Boon- 
docks, you  wouldn't  know  an  adverb 
from  a  hex-nut."  They  aU  laughed. 

The  chaplain  really  had  their 
curiosity  going  and  he  was  enjoying 


it.  He  continued,  "Now  take  the  word 
when/  When  is  one  of  the  most 
tricky  and  dangerous  little  words 
in  the  English  language."  Boondocks 
screwed  up  his  face  as  if  it  were 
painful  to  use  his  brain.  They  all 
looked  puzzled,  each, one  looking  at 
the  others  for  a  hint  of  some  bril- 
Hant  flash  of  wisdom  which  never 
came. 

In  a  moment  the  chaplain  said, 
"Don't  tell  me  you  don't  know  what 
Fm  talking  about.  When  I  came  up 
the  trail  I  could  hear  you  fifty  meters 
away.  It's  the  clearest  case  of  ad- 
verb virus  I've  ever  heard  of." 

The  "When "  Virus 

The  wrinkles  came  back  to  Boon- 
dock's face. 

The  chaplain,  concluding  that  he 
had  held  them  in  suspense  long 
enough,  said:  "Boondocks,  you  re- 
member what  you  said  about  start- 
ing to  church  when  you  got  out  of 
the  Army?"  Boondocks  nodded. 
"Well,  that's  it!"  said  Chaplain  Lo- 
gan. He  continued,  "When  I  get  out 
of  the  Army,  I'm  going  to  do  this 
or  that  .  .  .  when  .  .  .  when  the 
time  is  right,  but  not  now.  You  see, 
people  get  into  the  habit  of  saying 
'when'  as  an  excuse  to  do  some- 
thing tomorrow  that  needs  doing  to- 
day." 

The  chaplain  continued.  "People 
who  always  say  *when'  have  the  ad- 
verb virus  symptom.  They  keep  say- 
ing when  tomorrow  comes,'  but 
when  tomorrow  does  arrive  they  find 
the  same  excuse  until  finally  life 
has  passed  them  by.  Now  look  over 
there  at  Willy."  All  eyes  turned  to- 
ward the  slender  youth.  He  felt  a 


little  embarrassed  being  used  as  a 
visual  aid.  The  chaplain  quickly 
added:  "Willy  said  he  was  going  to 
think  about  future  plans  as  soon  as 
he  became  a  civilian.  Right,  Willy?" 
The  soldier  nodded. 

"Now,  Willy,  suppose  you  decided 
to  do  some  good  honest  thinking 
about  what  you  planned  to  do  now 
and  read  all  you  could  about  your 
choice  at  the  post  library  or  maybe 
took  a  correspondence  course. 
Wouldn't  you  be  better  off  than  the 
guy  who  waited  until  he  was  sud- 
denly out  in  the  cruel  world?"  Willy 
nodded  again. 

Chaplain  Logan  continued  talk- 
ing. "Take  for  example  this  exercise. 
The  C.  G.  doesn't  call  his  staff  to- 
gether and  tell  them  to  move  the 
troops  and  equipment  into  the  field, 
and  when  we  get  out  there  we'll 
figure  out  what  we'll  do.  You  might 
think  that  is  what  happens  some- 
times, but  it's  not.  These  things  take 
a  lot  of  planning  months  in  advance. 
A  man's  Me  has  to  be  the  same  way. 
That's  what  chapel  service  is  all 
about.  The  Bible,  church  service, 
prayer  .  .  .  it's  all  about  having  a 
plan  ...  an  objective  and  how  to 
get  to  it." 

The  moon  had  come  up  now  and 
hung  in  silvery  splendor  over  the 
jagged  tree  line.  Chaplain  Logan 
unfolded  his  lanky  frame,  brushed 
the  pine  needles  and  sand  from  his 
utilities  and  said:  "Okay,  boys,  I've 
enjoyed  the  chat.  Watch  out  for  the 
adverb  virus." 

They  watched  him  in  silence  as 
he  disappeared  into  the  deepening 
shadows  along  the  tank  trail. 

— Sherman  B.  Richards 
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FAQNG  MAJOR  ISSUES 


The  War  Against  Poverty 


By  G.  Curtis  Jones 


ANYWHERE  in  ancient  civilization  one  will  find  some  type  of 
colonialism,  serfdom:  masters  at  the  top,  slaves  at  the  bottom! 

Egyptians  lived  by  the  sweat  of  slaves  who  built  their  palaces  and 
pyramids.  The  Greeks  gave  us  the  word  for  democracy  but  did  not 
include  their  poor  in  the  carefully  drawn  system.  In  fact,  Aristotle 
said:  "The  slave  is  an  instrument  of  agriculture." 

Nearly  two  centuries  ago  the  French  philosopher,  Voltaire,  pre- 
dicted the  poor  would  rebel  against  the  rich.  His  famous  sentence 
reverberated  around  the  world  with  prophetic  accuracy:  "History  is 
filled  with  the  sound  of  silken  slippers  going  downstairs  and  the 
thunder  of  wooden  shoes  coming  up." 

We  are  hearing  the  sound  of  strange  feet  going  up  and  down  the 
staircases  of  the  world!  People,  long  exploited  and  ignored,  march  to- 
gether to  claim  a  dream. 

In  medieval  times  the  British  parish  church  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  poor.  Those  able  to  work  were  expected  to,  but  poverty  was 
not  considered  a  disgrace  or  a  sin. 

The  tolerance  of  this  position,  however,  deteriorated  with  the  ac- 
celeration of  industriahzation.  Among  other  voices,  William  Townsend 
of  the  eighteenth  century  said:  "Hunger  will  tame  the  fiercest 
animals.  .  .  ."  This  *Tiard-nosed"  philosophy  led  to  the  belief  that 
only  hunger  would  goad  a  man  to  work.  From  this  philosophy  emerged 
in  1834  a  revision  of  the  Poor  Laws  of  England  restricting  charitable 
relief  and  establishing  a  workhouse  system  which  lasted  for  nearly  a 
century.  In  brief,  it  was  "work  or  starve." 

Dr.  Jones  is  minister  of  Woodland  Christian  Church,  1909  Woodland 
Drive,  Macon,  Ga.     31201 
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Next  month:  Is  Racism  a  Sin? 

Poverty  was  viewed  as  natural  punishment  for  idleness,  indolence, 
unprofitable  endeavors;  prosperity,  the  inevitable  reward  for  industry 
and  intelligence.  These  attitudes  prevailed  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  in  England  and  America. 

In  1845  Benjamin  Disraeli  published  a  provocative  novel,  Sybil, 
in  which  one  of  his  characters  declared  Queen  Victoria  was  reigning 
over  not  one  nation  but  two:  "ignorant  of  each  other's  habits  .  .  . 
The  Rich  and  the  Poor.'* 

The  observation  continues.  Members  of  the  more  fortunate 
classes — particularly  the  economically  and  socially  elite — have  little 
or  no  conception  of  what  it  means  to  be  poor;  what  it  is  like  to  be 
afraid  of  eviction;  afraid  the  welfare  check  will  not  arrive  on  time; 
that  the  children  will  get  in  difficulties  in  their  efforts  to  be  supportive, 
that  they  will  be  stygmatized,  ostracized  because  of  their  inability  to 
reach  and  maintain  acceptable  life  styles   and  standards. 

Poverty,  like  hunger  and  illiteracy,  is  such  a  vague  reality  to  most 
of  us  that  the  term,  Third  World,  is  all  but  meaningless.  It  is  difficult 
to  comprehend  that  two-thirds  of  the  Earth's  people  go  to  bed  hun- 
gry every  night.  We  find  it  hard  to  believe  there  are  200  million 
illiterates  in  the  world.  It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  about  20  percent 
of  the  nonwhite  population  of  America  are  "functional  illiterates." 
Seven  percent  of  all  our  citizens  are  so  classified.  It  compounds  prob- 
lems of  the  poor. 

What  Poverty  Means 

Insight  into  the  mystique  of  poverty  is  gained  in  a  report  published 
by  C.  E.  Jackson,  Jr.  in  the  Christian  Herald  of  January,  1968.  He  in- 
terviewed a  woman  from  Lawrenceburg,  Tennessee,  who  lives  in  a 
region  where  44  percent  of  the  families'  yearly  incomes  are  less  than 
$3,000. 

"Listen  to  me,"  she  says,  "without  pity  ...  for  I  don't  need  pity. 
.  .  .  Listen  to  me  with  undesrtanding,  if  you  can. 

"Poverty  is  getting  up  every  morning  from  a  dirty  .  .  .  lumpy  mat- 
tress. Sheets?  There  are  no  sheets.  They  have  long  since  been  used 
for  diapers.  .  .  . 

"Poverty  is  being  tired — dog-tired  all  the  time.  I  can't  remember 
when  I  wasn't  tired.  .  .  . 

"Poverty  is  staying  up  all  night  when  it  is  cold  to  guard  the  one 
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fire  we  have  ...  in  the  summer  .  .  .  watching  gnats  and  flies  devour 
my  baby's  tears  when  he  cries.  .  .  . 

"Poverty  is  asking  for  help.  Have  you  ever  had  to  swallow  what 
pride  you  had  left  and  ask  for  help.  .  .  ? 

''Poverty  is  remembering — remembering  quitting  school  in  Junior 
High  because  the  nice  children  from  nice  homes  were  so  cruel  about 
your  clothes  and  your  smell.  .  .  . 

"Poverty  is  an  acid  that  eats  into  pride  until  pride  is  burned  out. 
It  is  a  chisel  that  chips  at  honor  xmtil  honor  is  pulverized.  You  might 
do  something  if  you  were  in  my  situation — for  a  week  or  a  month. 
Would  you  do  it  year  after  year,  getting  nowhere?" 

It  requires  little  insight  to  recognize  disparity  in  American  incomes 
and  those  throughout  the  world.  The  highly  debatable  poverty  in- 
dex— about  $3,400  a  year  for  a  non-farm  family  of  four — is  constantly 
being  challenged. 

Even  so,  the  poorest  American  is  rich  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  believed  that  the  per  capita  income  in  Russia  is  about 
$770;  in  the  Cengo  it  is  less  than  $600.  A  number  of  Central  American 
countries  are  much  poorer;  in  El  Salvadore  the  per  capita  income  is 
$236;  Nicaragua,  $298;  Guatemala,  $281;  Costa  Rica,  $353;  Hon- 
duras, $194. 

Many  Criteria  for  Poverty 

There  are  no  irrefutable  criteria  in  evaluating  material  prosperity 
and  poverty.  General  conditions  and  traditions  of  a  people  enter  into 
the  equation.  Nor  can  we  assume  that  everyone  who  lives  in  a  ghetto 
is  penniless.  As  Herbert  Krosney  observed  in  Beyond  Welfare,  Poverty 
in  the  Super  City,  Harlem  would  rank  v/ith  the  five  wealthiest  nations 
per  capita  income,  yet  the  need  of  some  of  its  citizens  defies  descrip- 
tion. 

Although  poverty  is  generally  associated  with  low  incomes,  it  can- 
not always  be  identified  with  it.  To  live  in  a  state  of  poverty  is  to  be 
entrapped  with  a  minimum  of  choices  and  options;  to  be  stygmatized, 
vulnerable  to  every  conceivable  humiliation  and  exploitation. 

Moreover,  we  may  never  assume  that  the  allegedly  poor  are  worth- 
less. Many  of  the  world's  ablest  minds,  most  contagious  spirits  were 
poor  by  modem  standards.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  prophets  and 
saints  of  old  would  fall  into  the  federal  category  of  the  poor,  as  would 
many  noble  Americans. 

In  At  Ease  President  Eisenhower  wrote,  "Our  pleasures  were  simple 
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— they  included  survival — ^but  we  had  plenty  of  fresh  air,  exercise  and 
companionship.  .  .  ." 

However  defined,  there  is  an  enormous  material  gap  between  peo- 
ple in  the  northern  and  southern  zones  of  our  hemisphere.  One-third 
of  our  world  (one  billion  souls)  lives  on  less  than  $100  a  year;  an- 
other third  lives  on  less  than  $200  a  year.  Beyond  the  photographic 
image  of  Latin  America  is  dire  poverty.  Fifty-four  percent  of  all  land- 
holders own  65  percent  of  private  land. 

Such  an  imbalance  of  wealth  and  opportunity  exists  in  a  continent 
where  people  continue  to  die  of  hunger  and  multiplying  disease;  in 
fact,  two  million  a  year;  5,500  a  day;  four  a  minute. 

Coming  closer  home,  I  was  interested  in  a  statement  that  appeared 
in  the  January,  1971,  issue  of  The  Commonwealth  by  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Virginia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  opening 
sentence  read:  "Virginia's  per  capita  income  in  1971  will  reach  $4,000 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history."  It  marks  significant  progress!  However, 
amid  the  well-balanced  economy  of  the  Old  Dominion,  there  are,  as 
in  all  states,  ugly  pockets  of  poverty. 

One  reflects  on  Appalachia  where  incomes  of  mountain  families 
range  from  $1,400  to  $2,000  a  year.  Many  mountain  counties  have 
a  tremendous  imbalance  of  population  and  age.  Many  of  their  men 
are  over  sixty-five  and  under  twenty-one. 

However,  nowhere  has  our  political  morality  been  so  macerated 
as  in  the  case  of  the  American  Indian  whose  average  income  per 
family  is  $1,500.  Businessmen  and  politicians  must  be  challenged  to 
discontinue  exploiting  and  expropriating  Indian  property  and  re- 
sources. 

Ostensibly  the  Peace  Corps  came  into  existence  because  of  a  con- 
cern about  underdevelopment  in  places  like  Latin  America  and  Africa. 
But  deeper  still  was  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
that  such  stark  poverty  would  spawn  violent  revolution. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers,  naive  as  new  missionaries,  believed  their 
enthusiasm,  experience,  personality,  persuasiveness  would  produce 
miracles.  Many  were  terribly  disillusioned,  especially  when  they  dis- 
covered America's  economic  and  political  commitments. 

The  anatomy  of  the  corporate  state  being  what  it  is — ^with  laws 
favoring  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  its  managed  economy,  bur- 
geoning bureaucracy,  indifference  to  people — it  frequently  is  the 
enemy  of  those  who  most  need  assistance. 

Reasons  for  poverty  vary  with  times  and  temperament  of  people. 
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The  problem  becomes  perplexing.  What  a  paradox  that  amid  un- 
precedented prosperity  there  should  be  some  35  million  poor  people 
in  America! 

Anti-Poverty  EflEorts  Frustrated 

After  thirty-five  years  of  federal  programming  for  the  poor,  re- 
cipients are  frustrated,  taxpayers  angry.  According  to  reports,  the  na- 
tion spent  $14.2  billion  in  welfare  in  1970.  Welfare  rolls  are  growing 
at  an  alarming  pace.  Recipients  of  AFDC  payments  rose  from  3,023,- 
000  in  1960  to  9,500,000  in  1970.  The  states  of  California  and  New 
York  have  three  million  people  receiving  government  aid.  This  repre- 
sents 37  percent  of  the  nation's  welfare  money.  Every  seventh  New 
Yorker  is  on  "relief."  The  welfare  system  is  so  complicated,  inadequate, 
impersonal,  expensive  that  the  President  said  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  it  is  "a  monstrous,  consuming  outrage." 

Not  only  must  Congress  wrestle  with  more  equitable  and  dignified 
methods  of  assisting  the  poor,  but  individuals  of  goodwill  must  join 
in  the  struggle  to  expedite  services,  preserve  the  honor,  dignity  and 
potential  of  persons. 

Many  are  the  ejfforts  to  combat  poverty.  The  government  is  con- 
tinuing family  assistance,  expanding  revenue  sharing — ^virtually  every 
segment  of  society  is  already  benefiting  from  aid — work  incentives, 
negative  income  tax,  guaranteed  floors  of  finance,  etc.  "However  prag- 
matic and  generous,  government  assistance  to  our  "internal  aliens" 
is  insufficient.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread  and  housing  and  money  alone. 
He  needs  the  fellowship  and  companionship,  inspiration,  and  suppor- 
tiveness  of  fellow  human  beings. 

Structural  solutions  are  never  enough.  Man  needs  transcendency, 
liberation,  and  love.  So  the  problem  emerges:  how  are  we  to  minister 
to  our  deprived  fellow  human  companions  without  dehumanizing 
them? 

One-third  of  the  thirty-five  million  poor  are  in  families  headed  by 
females.  These  women  cannot  be  aided  appreciably  by  recruitment  and 
job  training  practices.  Nor  can  the  five  million  aged  who  are  poor 
qualify  for  many  present  programs. 

Inhabitants  of  the  Third  World  are  increasing  at  a  time  when 
the  Gross  National  Product  of  America  is  projected  to  rise  4.3  per- 
cent a  year  during  the  seventies.  Real  income  is  expected  to  rise 
70  percent  in  this  decade  if  G.N.P.  maintains  the  anticipated  growth 
rate.  Families  receiving  $15,000  and  over  in  incomes  currently  ac- 
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count  for  about  40  percent  of  all  incomes;  by  1980  it  will  be  from 
50-75  percent. 

A  haunting  truth  of  urban  America  is  that  neither  Christianity  nor 
Judaism  is  closely  identified  with  poverty.  It  requires  too  much  patience 
and  money.  The  majority  of  the  poor  in  metropolitan  centers  are  in 
congested  areas  where  churches  and  temples  with  adequate  facilities, 
budgets,  personnel,  concern  have  not  been  willing  or  able  to  meet 
the  needs.  Affluent  citizens  are  always  moving  to  the  suburbs,  al- 
though their  real  poverty  may  be  as  acute  as  their  neighbor's  in  the 
ghetto  but  their  mortgages  are  less  obvious,  their-  atmosphere  more 
healthful,  and  their  stereotyped  homes  more  satisfying  to  ego  and 
pride. 

In  1964  the  Congress  endorsed  and  appropriated  funds  for  die 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  under  the  leadership  of  Sargent 
Shriver.  According  to  reports  at  that  time  there  were  about  thirty-five 
million  poor  people  in  America.  This  multidimensional  program,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "war  against  poverty," — ^focusing  on  Job  Corps, 
Youth  Corps,  Community  Action  and  Job  Training  Programs — made 
a  substantial  dent  in  the  situation.  Over  a  period  of  two  years  OEO 
reduced  so-called  poverty  by  6  percent.  Now  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment have  juggled  the  figures  again. 

One  does  not  need  to  read  Dick  Dromgoole's  book.  The  Poverty 
Seekers — though  it  would  be  most  helpful — to  be  convinced  of  the 
tremendous  waste,  cimibersomeness  and  corruption,  tardiness  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  in  meeting  himian  need.  Government  has  clever 
ways  of  creating  dynasties! 

The  Real  Need 

Poverty  could  be  wiped  out  if  only  we  were  willing  to  face  its 
implications.  We  have  the  resources,  technicians,  manpower.  But  to 
end  poverty — according  to  reasonable  definitions — ^would  require  $20 
billion  per  year.  Inflation,  war,  alienation,  poUtics  have  depressed 
earlier  hopes  of  eradicating  common  poverty. 

Perhaps  someday  we  wiU  learn  that  the  Great  Society  is  not 
synonymous  with  guaranteed  incomes,  better  housing,  bigger  cars, 
more  television  and  shorter  working  hours;  but  it  comes  with  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  will  and  presence  of  God,  consciousness  of 
the  needs  of  human  beings,  their  relationships  and  potentials;  the  joy 
of  helping  persons  attain  freedom  from  fear,  from  haunting  memories 

{Continued  on  page  47) 


Designs  for  Love 


By  Reese  Fuller 


Two  young  architects  compete  for  a  prize 


I  GOT  OFF  to  a  very  bad  start 
several  months  ago  when  I  asked 
the  pretty  brown-haired  girl  her 
name.  She  had  just  moved  into  the 
offices  across  the  hall  from  mine. 

My  curiosity  had  me  all  ajangle. 
All  six  offices  in  our  lov/  modem 
building  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
State  Capitol  Building  were  reserved 
for  professional  people.  The  lovely 
young  woman  of  the  pale  blue  eyes 
and  summery  sheath  dresses  should 
have  been  home  hanging  out  diapers 
and  riding  herd  on  three  or  four 
kids.  Oh,  she  looked  professional 
enough,  I  suppose.  But  I  think  a 
woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  at 
least  for  any  woman  who  interests  me 
personally.  And  I  was  interested,  be- 
ing twenty-seven,  a  successful  archi- 
tect and  unmarried — ^but  looking. 

"My  name's  Lee  Carsen,"  she 
said. 
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"And  I*m  Howard  Mulhaney,"  I 
said.  "What  a  funny  name  you  have, 
Miss  Carsen.  If  I  didn't  know  who 
you  are  I'd  think  you  were  a  man." 

She  stared  at  me  and  I  knew  I'd 
said  the  wrong  thing.  I  hadn't  meant 
to.  Not  at  all. 

"What  do  you  do?"  I  asked,  to 
make  amends. 

"What  I  do  is  my  own  business, 
Mr.  Mulhaney,"  she  snapped.  "But 
since  I  see  that  I'm  going  to  have 
to  be  across  the  hall  from  you  until 
I  can  aflFord  to  build  my  own  of- 
fices, I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I'm 
an  architect." 

"Wow!"  I  laughed.  "Who  ever 
heard  of  a  woman  architect?  I 
haven't;  that's  the  truth." 

"You  have  now,  Mr.  Mulhaney." 

"Just  call  me  Howard,  will  you? 
We're  friends  and  neighbors." 

"Neighbors,  yes,  but — " 
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"I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  about 
building  your  own  oflBces,  Lee,"  I 
said.  "What's  the  matter  with  the 
Capitol  Street  Professional  Building 
here?  I  designed  it,  you  know." 

She  smiled  and  tossed  back  her 
head.  "Ah  ha,  now  I  know!" 

"Know  what?"  I  panted. 

"Why  the  lines  of  this  building — 
How  can  I  say  it  delicately?" 

"Captivate?  Charm?  Bewitch? 
Irritate?   Stink?" 

"Stink!  That's  exactly  the  little  old 
adjective  I  was  looking  for,  Mr. 
Howard  Mulhaney."  She  opened  the 
front  door  of  the  building  and 
clacked  up  the  hall  to  her  offices, 
leaving  me  outside  in  a  cloud  of 
heavenly  perfume  and  wishing  I'd 
been  bom  without  a  tongue.  Or 
with  more  brains. 


MISS  LEE  Carsen  had  avoided 
me  for  weeks.  I  never  saw 
her  except  at  a  distance.  But  today  I 
left  to  go  to  lunch  fifteen  minutes 
earlier  than  usual.  I  found  myself 
opening  the  front  door  for  her  and 
mumbling,  "Would  you  have  lunch 
with  me,  Lee?  We're  neighbors,  you 
know." 

She  turned.  She  stared  at  me.  My 
red  hair  tingled  at  the  roots  and  I 
felt  my  already  freckled  face  getting 
redder   by  the   second. 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Mulhaney," 
she  said  firmly.  "I  just  don't  have 
time  to  listen  to  insults." 

"You'd  have  time  to  smile,"  I  said, 
"if  you  wanted  to.  But  I  guess  some 
people  just  like  to  work  and  medi- 
tate.   Even    during    lunch." 

"I  guess  I  do,"  she  answered. 

"More  money  that  way,  too,  huh?" 
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She  turned  and  slapped  me  in 
the  face.  I  deserved  it  and  it  showed 
that  she  cared  about  what  I  said. 
If  I  hadn't  liked  Lee  Carsen  a  great 
deal,  I  wouldn't  have  bothered  to 
strike  up  a  conversation  with  her, 
such  as  it  was,  and  ask  her  out  to 
lunch.  But  everything  I  did  and  said 
seemed  to  backfire  with  a  bang.  May- 
be I  was  trying  too  hard. 

"I've  been  meaning  to  tell  you, 
Miss  Carsen,"  I  said  in  a  hurry,  "that 
I  read  in  the  paper  about  your  de- 
sign for  the  new  Capitol  being  se- 
lected by  the  Capitol  Commission  to 
compete  with  the  other  two  final 
choices." 

I  glanced  across  the  street.  The 
State  Capitol  was  an  old  domed 
building  standing  in  a  park  of  old 
trees.  It  had  been  built  in  1838  and 
added  onto  every  few  years.  It  was 
all  but  falling  down  now. 

"And  I  read  about  yours,"  she  said 
coolly.  "It's  your  design  and  my  de- 
sign against  those  of  the  master  of 
us  all-^ld  Hal  John  McClain.  What 
chance  do  we  have  against  him?" 

"I've  heard  that  the  Commission 
isn't  too  hot  on  McClain's  sketches," 
I  said.  "Personally,  I  rather  like  them 
though.  They're  original,  and  only  he 
could  get  away  with  them.  I  don't 
see  why  the  new  Capitol  shouldn't 
look  like  a  rocket-launching  platform 
on  top  of  a  flat-top  pyramid.  Of 
course  I  like  my  design  better.  Have 
you  seen  my  sketches.  Miss  Carsen? 
Aren't  they  better  than  McClain's?" 
"I  just  happened  to  see  them  one 
day,"  Lee  Carsen  said.  "And  I  didn't 
like  them  at  all.  Who  wants  our  new 
Capitol  to  look  like  a  sky-scraper 
bowl  with  wavy  strands  of  spaghetti 


hanging  down  the  sides?  It's  terrible 
and  it's  impractical.  The  Commis- 
sion is  nuts  if  they  choose  your  de- 
sign over  Hal  John  McClain's  or 
mine.  Especially  mine." 

"They've  got  to  pick  mine,"  I  said 
solemnly.  "It  would  be  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  have  designed  the  new 
Capitol.  My  fame  would  spread  far 
and  wide  and  the  prestige  would  be 
enormous.  And  of  course  the  nice 
fat  fee  that  goes  to  the  winner!" 

"I  could  use  that,"  she  said. 

"I  thought  so,"  I  said.  "Always 
money,  money,  money." 

"Well,  a  girl  needs  money,"  Lee 
said.   "Especially  if  she's  young — " 

" — and  beautiful — " 

" — and  all  alone  in  the  world." 

"She  wouldn't  need  it  if  she  gave 
a  fellow  half  a  chance  to  do  a  little 
explaining  and  getting  acquainted." 

Her  eyes  narrowed. 

"Anyway,  we'll  know  tomorrow  af- 
ternoon how  it  turns  out.  The  Capi- 
tol Commission  is  scheduled  to  an- 
nounce their  final  choice  of  the  three 
then.  But  I'm  afraid,  Miss  Carsen, 
that  you  just  don't  have  a  chance 
at  all  to  have  your  design  chosen. 
Unless  something  drastic  happens." 

"We'll  see,  we'll  see,"  she  said,  and 
stalked  off. 

THE  NEXT  morning  Miss  Lee 
Carsen  happened  to  get  to  her 
office  at  exactly  the  same  time  I  ar- 
rived at  mine.  She  gave  me  a  hard 
look,  went  into  her  office  and 
slammed  the  door.  I  went  into  my 
ofiice  and  slammed  the  door.  Hard- 
er. 

At  three-thirty  that  afternoon  we 
met  in  the  hall.  The  evening  news- 
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paper  came  out  at  around  fifteen  of 
four.  Both  of  us  hurried  around  the 
comer  to  the  drugstore,  side  by  side, 
without  speaking. 

The  papers  had  arrived  aheady. 
The  headhnes  stunned  us  both. 

McCLAIN'S  DESIGN  CHOSEN 
FOR  NEW  CAPITOL 

Lee  looked  crushed.  I  tried  to 
laugh  it  all  off. 

"I  guess  old  McClain  deserves  it," 
I  said,  "People  will  come  now  from 
miles  around  to  see  the  only  State 
Capitol  that  looks  like  a  rocket- 
launching  platform  and  pyramid. 
It'll  be  the  crowning  touch  of  a  long 
and   brilliant   career." 


'1  certainly  could  have  used  the 
money,"  Lee  said.  "I  borrowed  every 
cent  I  spent  at  the  university.  I've 
worked  hard  to  pay  a  lot  of  it  back 
already." 

It  was  my  turn  to  stare.  Lee 
wasn't  out  after  all  she  could  get. 
How  could  I  have  been  such  a  lunk- 
head as  to  believe  that?  Being  money 
mad  is  one  thing;  paying  back  bor- 
rowed money  is  another. 

"I  don't  really  care  though,"  she 
said. 

"Well,  I  do,  Lee,  because  I  wanted 
them  to  accept  your  design.  I  didn't 
hope  to  win.  I  didn't  even  want  to 
enter  my  design.  I  only  did  it  to 
have  a  good  excuse  to  talk  to  you." 
(Continued  on  page  55) 
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Oufi  (S^UjU  SvefUft^Mu^' 


By   John   P.  Dany 


WE  HAVE  heard  this  cry  much 
too  often  in  recent  years.  It  is 
the  lament  of  the  parent  when  he  is 
forced  to  confront  the  failure  of  his 
o"ffspring.  As  he  looks  back  on  the 
years  his  child  has  lived  in  his  home, 
he  remembers  the  material  blessings 
lavished  on  him;  the  closet  full  of 
clothes,  the  box  full  of  toys,  some 
of  which  have  spilled  over  into  the 
garage,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Little 
League,  the  piano  lessons,  liberal 
weekly  allowances  and  hundreds  of 
other  things,  not  to  mention  special 
nourishments,  beginning  with  cod 
liver  oil,  vitamins,  juices,  and  scores 
of  delicacies. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  just  loves  to  give  his  chil- 


dren everything  —  and  more  — 
than  what  I  believe  is  good  for  them. 
I  don't  believe  that  some  lavishing 
of  our  affection  upon  our  children, 
expressed  in  terms  of  material  as 
well  as  spiritual  values,  is  harmful  to 
them.  In  fact,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
idea  that  the  only  way  to  raise  a  fam- 
ily is  on  the  principle  of  austerity. 
Who  likes  austerity?  I  don't.  And  I 
hope  that  I'll  never  have  to  live 
through  such  a  period  again  or  my 
children  either.  God  did  not  create 
this  world  and  put  man  here  to  starve 
him  to  death.  He  certainly  blessed 
this  good  earth  of  ours  with  abun- 
dance. 

As  I  look  back  upon  my  young 
years,  I  cannot  help  wondering  how 
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my  parents  managed  to  give  me  so 
much  when  they  had  so  little.  After 
World  War  I  they  chose  to  go  back 
to  Europe  to  till  the  soil  which  they 
had  inherited.  It  took  years  to  re- 
store the  land  from  the  ravages  of 
war.  Though  they  had  never  ad- 
mitted it  to  themselves,  and  there 
never  was  any  mention  of  it  to 
their  children,  they  were  land-poor. 
After  paying  steady  and  seasonal 
workers  their  wages  and  taxes  of  all 
kinds,  there  was  little  left.  When 
lean  years  came  around,  we  really 
had  to  tighten  our  belts  and  purses, 
too. 

But  there  was  an  abundance  of 
some  things  which  I  cannot  forget 
and  will  never  forget  so  long  as  I 
live  —  their  constant  love  and  con- 
cern for  my  well-being  and  their 
own  sense  of  high  standards.  Natural- 
ly, they  made  mistakes.  There  were 
moments  when  I  felt  they  were  more 
backward  than  Methuselah  who  just 
happened  to  live  969  years.  Then 
he  died  and  that's  all  we  know  of 
him. 

The  question  which  calls  for  an 
answer  is,  "Is  the  parent  of  today 
permissive  because  he  doesn't  want 
to  be  bothered,  or  because  he  has  no 
real  convictions  of  his  own?"  In 
many  instances,  the  latter  is  true. 
That  is  why  "everything"  these  par- 
ents give  to  their  children  turns  out 
to  mean  nothing  to  them. 

The  Best  Inheritance 

Yes,  I  love  my  children.  But  from 
my  parents  I  have  learned,  as  they 
had  learned  from  their  parents,  that 
the  best  inheritance  is  the  con- 
straint of  affection  and  the  impera- 


tive of  real  ideals.  They  also  showed 
me  by  the  way  of  personal  ex- 
ample, and  not  merely  by  telling  me 
where  was  the  best  place  for  me  to 
learn  them  —  in  the  church  —  which 
they  never  referred  to  as  "this 
church,"  or  "that  preacher's  church," 
or  "the  church  of  this  bunch  of 
hypocrites"  but  always  as  "OUR 
CHURCH." 

What  causes  disruptions  in  our 
spiritual  development  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  high  degree  of 
mobility,  frequent  transfers  from  one 
job  to  another,  from  one  city  to 
another  and  often  from  one  neigh- 
borhood to  another  within  the  same 
city.  It  is  very  easy  to  lose  touch 
with  the  church  nowadays. 

What  then  when  you  have  to  part 
with  your  spiritual  home?  No  matter 
what  faith  you  claim,  what  denomi- 
nation you  belong  to,  where  your 
"church  letter"  may  be  or  where  you 
may  be  transferred  to,  there  is  a 
church  that  can  meet  your  spiritual 
needs.  Go  out  and  find  it,  without 
delay!  Don't  wait  until  you  get  set- 
tled, or  you  will  be  settling  until 
your  next  move.  The  church  of  your 
choice  needs  your  help.  What  is  far 
more  important  is  that  you  need 
what  the  church  has  to  offer  you. 
Only  don't  go  with  the  attitude  of 
how  much  you  can  get  out  of  what 
the  church  has  to  offer.  Go  and  look 
for  the  church  where  you  can  give 
the  most  of  your  time  and  talents, 
and  you  will  never  be  able  to  out- 
give  it.  This  is  how  the  law  of  the 
Spirtt  works.  ■  ■ 

Courting:  A  cooincidence. 
— ^Jack  Kraus. 
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Foibles  of  the  Famous 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


NIKOLA  TESLA,  the  late  inven- 
tive genius,  sufiFered  from  a 
phobia  against  germs  and  he  carried 
this  affinity  to  great  extremes.  When 
he  dined,  he  demanded  a  dozen 
sterihzed  napkins  —  and  used  every 
one.  If  a  fly  alighted  on  the  table, 
Tesla  ordered  the  entire  service  re- 
placed with  a  fresh  one. 

Though  Mr.  Tesla  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  anyone,  occasionally  a 
well-wisher  caught  him  off  guard 
and  grasped  his  hand  in  greeting. 
This  utterly  ruined  Tesla's  entire 
day.  He'd  promptly  and  permanently 
take  leave  of  the  offending  visitor 
and  repair  to  a  washroom  to  scrub 
his  hands  over  and  over  again.  In 
later  years  Tesla  permitted  no  one 
to  come  within  even  several  feet  of 
^im. 


Great  inventorS)''  writers,  musi- 
cians, statesmen,  generals  and  other 
luminaries  have  exhibited  some  sur- 
prising idiosyncrasies.  In  fact,  pro- 
nounced foibles  and  unconventional 
behavior  seem  to  be  linked  insepa- 
rably with  the  famous. 

Enrico  Caruso,  the  great  tenor, 
also  manifested  a  curious  compul- 
sion for  cleanliness.  Whenever  he 
entered  his  home,  the  number  of 
times  notwithstanding,  he  completely 
changed  his  clothes  —  everything 
from  shirt  to  socks.  However,  Leo 
Durocher,  one  of  baseball's  most 
bombastic  figures,  certainly  ranks  as 
one  of  the  clothes-changingest  men 
in  the  history  of  haberdashery  — 
and  he  twice  qualified  as  one  of  the 
nation's  ten  best-dressed  men.  Leo 
wears  a  minimum  of  two  shirts  a 
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day  and  changes  his  undergarments 
at  least  that  often.  He  boasts  some 
75  shirts,  30  sport  coats,  75  pairs  of 
slacks,  and  30  alpaca  sweaters.  But 
he's  a  piker  compared  to  fashion 
plate  Cesar  Romero  who  owns  over 
500  suits,  190  sports  jackets,  and  30 
tuxedos. 

The  eccentricity  of  John  Donne, 
the  poet,  was  morbid,  to  say  the 
least.  He  kept  a  coffin  in  his  room  as 
a  constant  reminder  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  life.  To  impress  the  fact 
more  vividly  on  his  mind,  he  used 
to  lie  in  the  coffin  for  a  spell  each 
day. 

English  novelist  Charles  Dickens 
would  not  sleep  in  a  bed  unless  it 
pointed  due  north.  He  carried  a  com- 
pass in  order  to  make  sure  his  bed 
pointed  the  right  direction  whenever 
he  slept  away  from  home.  When  the 
girl  he  loved  refused  to  marry  him, 
fairy-tale  writer  Hans  Christian 
Andersen  began  carrying  a  letter 
from  her  in  a  chamois  bag  around  his 
neck.  He  continued  the  habit  for 
forty-five  years. 

Novelist  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  a 
bizarre  bedtime  habit.  When  he  re- 
tired, he  usually  suffered  from  feel- 
ings of  suffocation  and  faintness.  To 
help  alleviate  these  feelings  he  often 
plunged  into  a  tub  of  cold  water,  al- 
ways conveniently  at  hand  beside  his 
bed. 

William  Thackeray  dutifully  doflFed 
his  hat  every  time  he  passed  the 
house  where  he  wrote  Vanity  Fair, 
the  novel  which  whisked  him  along 
the  road  to  literary  luminosity.  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  habitually  touched 
every  post  he  passed.  If,  perchance, 
he  skipped  one,  he  always  returned 


to  correct  the  oversight. 

Versatile  Alexandre  Dumas  wrote 
prodigiously,  but  his  writing  foibles 
fall  a  bit  on  the  singular  side.  The 
mere  sight  of  blue  ink  sent  him  into 
a  paroxysm  of  jitters  and  he  was 
forced  to  quit  work  for  the  day.  The 
color  of  paper  upon  which  he  was 
writing  was  of  prime  importance: 
blue  if  he  was  composing  a  novel; 
yellow  if  it  was  poetry. 

CIVIL  WAR  General  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  an  odd  and  pecu- 
liar man,  full  of  quirks  and  obses- 
sions. He  sat  bolt  upright  in  a  chair, 
his  back  not  touching  the  chair  back, 
in  order  to  keep  his  digestive  tract 
straight.  He  raised  one  arm  fre- 
quently, spasmodically,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
heavier  to  the  lighter  side  of  his 
body. 

General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  an 
extraordinary  obsession  against  turn- 
ing back  when  he  had  once  started 
anywhere.  When  he  lived  in  New 
York  after  his  two  presidential  terms, 
it  was  said  that  he  would  not  even 
re-enter  his  house  to  get  an  umbrella 
after  he  had  reached  the  sidewalk, 
but  would  instead  walk  around  the 
block  before  again  entering  the 
house. 

Politicians  and  presidents,  too, 
have  exhibited  their  little  idiosyn- 
crasies. The  great  orator,  Daniel 
Webster,  made  his  first  successful 
speech  in  Congress  on  a  morning 
when  the  first  button  of  his  jacket 
happened  to  be  in  the  second  but- 
tonhole of  his  jacket.  Thereafter  he 
deliberately  buttoned  himself  the 
wrong  way  before  rising  to  speak. 
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George  Washington  was  one  of  the 
most  iinsuperstitious  of  men.  Yet, 
until  his  death,  he  carried  in  his  hip 
pocket  the  gold  piece  he  happened 
to  have  on  him  the  day  of  his  in- 
auguration. President  Eisenhower  re- 
putedly carried  seven  time-worn  gold 
coins.  President  Thomas  Jefferson  at- 
tributed his  good  health  to  a  daily 
ritual  which  he  carried  out  reli- 
giously to  the  end  of  his  days.  Each 
evening  he  soaked  his  feet  in  a  tub 
of  ice  water. 

Perhaps  "Silent  Cal"  Coolidge 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  likable,  yet 
eccentric,  executives  to  live  in  the 
White  House.  In  his  oflBce  President 
Coolidge  doted  on  sittiag  sans  shoes 
with  his  feet  snugly  ensconced  in  the 
wastebasket.  Sometimes  he'd  bang 
the  buzzers  on  his  desk  to  summon 
his  staff  —  then  roguishly  conceal 
himseff  in  a  closet. 

Although  Mr.  Coolidge  boasted  a 
healthy  bankroll,  he  kept  it  in  cold 
storage  and  rarely  squandered  an 
extra  penny.  To  save  postage  he 
sometimes  dispatched  his  secretary 
to  setde  local  bills.  Every  personal 
penny  Mr.  Coolidge  spent,  he  duti- 
fully recorded  in  a  vest-pocket  mem- 
orandum book.  Actor  Rex  Harrison 
once  attempted  to  follow  CooHdge's 
method  of  accounting  for  every  ctent. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  day  his  memo 
book  read:  "Taxi,  $1.50;  Tip,  $.50; 
Misc.  Items,  $83.00." 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
apparentiy  possessed  a  great  faith 
in  symbols.  He  had  a  battered  cam- 
paign hat  which  he  wore  conscien- 
tiously whenever  he  toured  the 
country.  Over  the  door  of  his  bed- 
room hung  the  tail  of  the  famous 


champion  horse,  Gloucester.  It  was 
the  fastest  pacer  in  the  country  and 
was  raised  and  trained  by  his  father. 
According  to  James  Roosevelt,  the 
shabby  horsetail  must  have  been  a 
sort  of  talisman  to  the  President. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy 
seemed  to  have  a  predilection  for 
forgetting  to  carry  pocket  money. 
Herbert  Hoover  had  the  same  faihng 
when  he  lived  in  the  White  House. 
In  church  one  Sunday  morning  he 
searched  every  pocket  without  find- 
ing one  penny  for  the  offering.  Com- 
pletely chagrined,  the  President  sur- 
repitiously  borrowed  some  money 
from  his  wife. 

Afflicted  with  the  same  absent- 
mindedness,  millionarie  diplomat 
Averell  Harriman  habitually  totes 
httle  or  no  money.  Once  he  was 
barred  from  a  Paris  art  exhibit  to 
which  he  had  loaned  a  Gauguin 
painting  because  no  one  recognized 
him  and  he  didn't"  have  the  price  of 
admission.  On  another  occasion, 
while  en  route  to  the  White  House 
to  confer  with  the  President,  he  bor- 
rowed eight  cents  from  a  friend  to 
buy  a  five  cent  candy  bar  and  three 
cents  worth  of  peanuts. 

So  it  seems  that  celebrities  in 
every  field,  both  past  and  present, 
have  had  their  little  quirks  and 
foibles.  Even  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
who  is  sometimes  ranked  as  the 
greatest  man  of  his  age,  was  not 
free  of  eccentricities.  Once,  he  made 
the  statement  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  he  knocked  on  wood 
following  a  rather  broad  statement: 
"I  rarely  like  to  be  any  considerable 
distance  from  a  piece  of  wood." 
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A  Parable  of  Prayers 


PRAYER  is  not  overcoming  God's  reluctance,  but  laying  hold  of  his 
willingness." 

When  the  Hellgate  Bridge  was  being  built  in  New  York,  the  en- 
gineers came  upon  a  derelict  ship  deeply  imbedded  in  the  river  mud. 
It  was  sunk  where  one  of  the  central  piers  was  to  go  down  to  the 
bottom.  No  tugboat  could  be  found  powerful  enough  to  tow  the  sunken 
ship  away.  No  matter  what  force  was  applied  it  could  not  be  moved. 

With  sudden  inspiration  one  of  the  workers  hit  upon  a  scheme.  A 
large  flatboat  was  towed  to  a  spot  directiy  over  the  sunken  ship.  When 
the  river  was  at  low  tide  the  derelict  was  chained  to  the  flatboat. 

All  waited  for  the  tidal  energies  to  do  their  work.  Slowly  the  rising 
tide,  with  all  the  forces  of  the  ocean  behind  it,  began  to  lift  the  flatboat. 
Up,  also,  came  the  derelict  raised  by  an  irresistible  power.  Then  the 
flatboat,  with  its  subterranean  load,  was  towed  to  sea  where  the  water- 
logged ship  was  unchained  and  allowed  to  drop  forever  out  of  sight. 

Is  that  not  a  parable  of  prayer?  Prayer  is  the  laying  hold  of  the  power 
of  God  to  accomplish  his  will  in  the  world.  That  which  we  cannot  do 
in  our  own  power,  we  can  do  with  the  power  of  God,  if  we  are 
hamassed  in  his  service. 

—Carl  W.   McGeehon 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  POVERTY 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

of  the  Third  World  to  the  joy  of  self -fulfillment. 

"  T  am  rich  and  well  off,'  you  say,  *I  have  all  I  need.'  But  you  do 
not  know  how  miserable  and  pitiful  you  are!  You  are  poor,  naked  and 
blind.  I  advise  you  then,  to  buy  gold  from  me,  pure  gold,  in  order  to 
be  rich.  .  .  .  Buy  also  some  medicine  to  put  on  your  eyes,  so  that 
you  may  see.  I  reprove  and  punish  all  whom  I  love.  Be  in  earnest, 
then,  and  turn  from  your  sins.  Listen!"  (Revelation  3:17-20,  Good 
News  for  Modem  Man).  ■  ■ 
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I  Do  Believe 


By  David  A.  MacLeiman 


A  CERTAIN  young  woman's  re- 
bellion against  people  over 
thirty  took  the  form  of  giving  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  shock  treat- 
ment to  as  many  "squares"  as  she 
could.  She  entered  a  confessional 
booth  in  a  Roman  Catholic  Church 
one  day,  and  started  her  talk-back 
by  saying  to  the  wise  older  priest, 
"Father,  I  don't  believe  any  of  the 
things  you  believe  or  the  church 
teaches.  I  don't  believe  in  God;  I 
don't  believe  in  Christ.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  life  after  death,  or  in  heaven 
or  hell." 

When  she  paused  the  father-con- 
fessor said,  "My  daughter,  I  did  not 
ask  you  what  you  do  not  believe. 
What  do  you  believe?"  "Well,"  she 


answered  flippantly,  "I  do  believe 
that  two  and  two  makes  four."  "Very 
well,"  said  the  priest,  "live  up  to 
that."  I  hope  the  young  rebel  thought 
through  some  of  the  imphcations  of 
living  in  a  universe  where  two  and 
two  make  four  regardless  of  other 
factors. 

"I  do  believe"  is  a  meaningful 
statement.  I  use  these  words  hon- 
estly and  sincerely.  There  are  many 
things  I  do  not  believe.  But  I  want 
to  tell  you  of  some  of  the  truths  I  do 
believe.  I  recognize  that  there  is  an 
element  of  individualism  in  this 
"credo,"  that  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  know  what  the  great 
church,  the  Christian  community,  be- 
lieves than  what  David  MacLennan 
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believes  or  doubts.  But  often  we  are 
tempted  to  wonder  if  the  official  or 
full-time  spokesmen  of  the  church 
really  believe  what  they  say.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  I  believe,  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  among  the  essen- 
tials of  a  growing,  dynamic,  critical 
faith  by  which  to  live. 

My  mood  today  and  probably  al- 
ways will  be  that  of  the  father  of 
the  unfortunate  boy  who  had  some- 
thing which  sounds  like  epilepsy. 
(Read  Mark  9:22-25.)  The  boy  was 
seized  by  violent  convulsions.  The 
boy's  father  had  brought  him  to 
Jesus'  closest  followers  for  a  cure,  or 
at  least  for  relief.  They  had  been 
baffled  and  helpless.  When  Jesus 
learned  of  their  helplessness,  he  said, 
"Bring  the  boy  to  me."  Jesus  asked 
the  kind  of  questions  a  physician 
would  ask.  The  father  answered  and 
then  added,  "Have  pity  on  us  and 
help  us,  if  you  possibly  can!"  "Yes," 
said  Jesus,  "if  you  can!  Everything  is 
possible  for  the  person  who  has 
faith."  The  father  at  once  cried  out, 
"I  do  have  faith,  but  not  enough. 
Help  me!"  (Mark  9:22-25  TEV)  The 
more  familiar  King  James  transla- 
tion is  "Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou 
mine  unbelief!" 

Do  not  suppose  that  a  Christian 
believer  does  not  have  doubts.  One 
of  my  teachers  was  Dean  Willard 
Sperry  of  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
In  a  platform  discussion  Dean  Sperry 
was  asked,  "Sir,  has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  the  Christian  religion 
may  not  be  true?"  Dr.  Sperry  an- 
swered, "It  certainly  has  occurred  to 
me.  And  I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
feel  I  really  believed  it  unless  at 
times  I  doubted  it." 


I 


1.  First,  I  believe  that  God  is 
very  much  alive  in  his  universe,  in 
this  world,   in  our  lives. 

Some  gods  are  dead,  and  should 
be.  Some  time  ago  The  Saturday  Re- 
view published  a  cartoon  showing  a 
caveman's  huge,  grotesque,  fierce- 
looking  statue.  The  caveman  sculp- 
tor's wife  is  surveying  it  —  some 
thirty  feet  high.  Her  husband  is  lis- 
tening, holding  his  stone-age  ham- 
mer and  chisel  in  his  hands.  Mrs. 
Caveman  is  saying  vehemently,  "If 
you  think  I'm  going  to  worship  that, 
you're  out  of  your  mind!"  Some  con- 
cepts of  the  Ultimate  Reality  evoke 
the  same  response  in  me.  God  is  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  best  things 
men  have  said  about  him. 

Moreover,  I  am  impressed  not 
only  by  evidence  of  what  a  great  as- 
trophysicist, Sir  James  Jeans,  called 
the  Mind  of  a  mathematician  in  our 
universe,  but  one  who  deserves  to  be 
called  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "One  increasing 
purpose"  appears  to  be  operating  in 
this  cosmic  field  of  operations.  This 
purpose  or  design  seems  to  include 
a  tremendous  experiment  on  our 
planet  Earth.  God  seems  to  have 
initiated  the  experiment  of  seeing  if 
a  species,  the  human  species,  could 
grow  up  from  its  lowly,  crude  begin- 
ning into  mature  men  and  women 
who  will  learn  not  only  to  tame  the 
forces  of  nature  and  land  on  other 
planets,  but  who  will  learn  to  live 
together  in  harmony,  brotherhood, 
justice,  peace. 

Why  do  I  believe  in  such  a  living 
Ultimate  Reality?  There  are  many 
reasons,  not  proofs.  The  chief  one  is 
that  this  Ultimate  Reality  has  made 
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himself  known,  has  disclosed  his 
character  and  purpose  supremely  in 
a  person  who  lived  and  died  in  his- 
tory, Jesus  of  Nazareth.  The  theologi- 
cal or  technical  word  for  this  is  reve- 
lation. To  Christians  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth is  the  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ. 

A  second  powerful  influence  in  my 
belief  in  God  alive  and  at  work  is 
my  own  experience  of  his  love  and 
wisdom.  Questions  —  some  of  them 
sharp,  so  far  unanswerable  —  remain 
—  questions  caused  by  senseless 
pain,  tragedy,  and  man's  corruption. 
Lord,  I  have  faith  in  you.  I  put  my 
trust,  my  reliance  in  you.  Give  me 
more  faith! 

2.  That  Jesus  Christ  lived  1900 
years  ago  in  what  we  now  call  Jor- 
dan and  Israel,  that  he  was  what 
those  who  knew  him  best  said  he 
was:  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  Ul- 
timate Reality,  and  the  One  whom 
we  must  trust  for  being  set  free 
from  guilt,  fear,  spiritual  death — 
this  I  believe. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  Jesus 
was  human,  completely  human.  He 
was  no  god  or  demi-god  masquerad- 
ing as  a  man.  He  was  bom  as  babies 
are  bom,  he  grew  up  as  every  normal 
human  being  grows  up.  He  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  hungry,  lonely, 
poor;  to  be  exhausted  by  hard  work 
and  by  what  people  took  out  of  him. 
He  too  experienced  frustration,  mis- 
understanding, and  betrayal;  and  at 
the  end,  as  an  inner  city  boy  said, 
"He  took  the  rap  for  us!"  He  died 
through  a  cruel  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice. 

But  in  the  second  place,  Jesus  was 
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more  than  the  rest  of  human  beings. 
Somehow  God's  presence  and  very 
Self  came  through  his  personality, 
his  words,  his  actions,  his  death,  his 
victory  over  death.  No  one  has  ever 
equaled  him  in  bringing  God  near; 
no  one  has  come  near  him.  I  am  sure 
that  God  is  love,  love  unending,  love 
undiscourageable,  love  that  will  not 
let  us  go  —  because  the  love  of  God 
comes  through  what  the  New  Testa- 
ment calls  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Christ  is  what  God  has 
done  for  us  to  bridge  the  gulf  be- 
tween what  we  are  and  what  we 
ought  to  be.  Christ  is  God  himself 
taking  little  short  steps  so  that  we 
can  keep  up  with  him,  and  be  taken 
along  by  him  into  becoming  sons 
and  daughters,  free,  responsible,  ade- 
quate, forgiven.  I  believe,  although 
I  cannot  frame  an  adequate  theory 
about  it,  that  Christ's  life  and  death 
on  a  Roman  cross  set  on  a  Jewish 
hill  did  for  us  what  we  could  not  do 
for  ourselves.  In  the  words  of  an  old 
hymn: 

He  broke  the  power  of  cancelled  sin, 
He  set  the  prisoner  free. 

3.  I  believe  in  the  church  as  the    j 
body  of  Christ  in  today's  world. 

I  am  troubled  about  many  failures 
of  the  church  to  "get  with  it"  —  to  j 
be  relevant  to  today's  needs;  to 
champion  the  beaten  and  the  broken, 
to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the  legions 
fighting  for  the  Christian  society  in 
the  world.  I  have  moments  when  I 
might  say  with  a  cynic:  "Like  a 
mighty  turtle  moves  the  church  of 
God.  Brothers  we  are  heading  where 
we've    always    trod.    We    are    not 


united,  not  one  body  we;  not  one  in 
hope   and    doctrine,   not   even   har- 


mony!'' 

But  I  am  not  among  those  who 
write  oflF  the  church  as  the  "leprous 
bride  of  Christ."  I  believe  that  the 
great  church,  the  holy  catholic 
church  is  integral  to  the  Christian 
faith,  that  in  a  profound  sense  it  is 
true  as  an  early  church  father 
Cyprian  said  —  "outside  the  church 
(not  the  institutional  expressions  of 
the  people  of  God  —  these  are  in- 
evitable and  necessary  —  but  out- 
side the  church  as  the  community  of 
believers,  the  people  of  God)  there 
is  no  salvation."  Individual  faith  and 
obedience  is  one  thing;  but  individ- 
ualism or  private,  exclusively  per- 
sonal religion  is  not  Christianity. 

I  believe  that  the  church  must  be 
ecumenical,  that  Christ  wills  our 
unity,  and  that  this  unity  cannot  be 
fully  and  most  creatively  realized 
imtil  we  have  organic  union  without 
uniformity.  I  believe  that  it  is  more 
than  an  epigram  or  cliche  to  aflSrm, 
"only  a  united  Church  can  heal  a 
divided  world." 

I  believe  that  in  Christ's  true  and 
living  church  all  are  called  to  be 
ministers,  servants  of  Christ.  There 
are  diversity  of  gifts,  and  different 
functions,  but  there  is  no  double 
standard.  Priests  and  pastors,  preach- 
ers, missionaries  or  fraternal  workers, 
and  administrators  of  institutional 
Christianity  are  needed,  whatever 
new  structures  are  devised  for  the 
"establishment."  But  in  Christ,  in 
Christ's  fellowship  of  the  concerned, 
there  is  no  division  between  laity  and 
clergy,  except  that  of  function  and 
"oflRce." 


I  believe  that  within  the  church 
the  worship  of  God  is  the  top  prior- 
ity, all  else  is  derivative.  I  believe 
that  the  "means  of  grace,"  the  ways 
in  which  God's  power  comes  to  us 
so  that  we  share  it,  are  the  sacra- 
ments, the  preaching  of  the  Word, 
and  the  study  of  the  Word,  the  prac- 
tical service  of  Christians  in  their 
several  vocations.  The  church 
gathers  for  worship  and  study,  for 
prayer  and  the  sacraments,  and  it 
disperses  into  the  world  from  Mon- 
day through  Saturday.  Wherever 
you  are  as  a  Christian  —  in  class- 
room, "lab,"  hospital,  oflSce,  factory, 
military  unit,  home,  playing  field, 
party,  theater  —  wherever  —  there 
is  the  church. 

4.  I  believe  that  God  in  Christ 
requires  us  to  be  involved  in  this 
world  that  we  must  show  our  faith 
by  our  works. 

"Works"  today  means  much  more 
than  delivering  baskets  of  goodies  to 
underprivileged  families  at  Christ- 
mas or  any  other  time.  Christian 
"works"  include  every  concern  of 
human  beings  for  a  full  life  —  for 
instance,  political  reform,  tutorial 
programs,  interracial  and  intercul- 
tural  planning,  the  crusade  against 
war  and  violence,  the  efforts  to  se- 
cure better  housing  for  low-income 
citizens  of  every  color  and  racial 
origin.  The  church  must  help  to  train 
and  organize  what  are  called  the 
"powerless,  faceless  people."  Such 
groups  must  be  "of,  by,  and  for  the 
people." 

I  believe  that  the  more  you  and  I 
are  genuinely  concerned  for  the  bet- 
terment of  our  entire  community,  the 
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more  we  are  fulfilling  our  Christian 
mission.  I  believe  that  Christlike  love 
which  united  invincible  benevolence 
with  justice  is  the  resource  and  force 
we  must  use  in  our  involvement.  I 
believe  that  involvement  in  our 
world  must  be  accompanied  by  per- 
sonal and  family  discipline.  Why? 
Because  only  so  can  we  grow  in  free- 
dom and  responsibility. 

5.  I  believe  that  every  person — 
male  or  female,  young  or  old — can 
experience  the  power  and  love  and 
companionship  of  Cod  and  Christ 
as  they  exercise  the  faith,  the  ca- 
pacity to  trust,  to  confide  themselves 
to  this  gracious  Cod. 

I  believe  that  we  come  by  many 
different  roads  to  God  and  to  that 
realm  which  Christ  called  God's 
kingdom.  But  I  believe  that  we  can 
and  must  come  if  we  are  to  have  life 
at  its  greatest.  Change  your  mind, 
turn  to  the  right,  to  the  true,  to  the 
best  you  know.  Turn  your  mistakes, 
your  failures,  your  sins  over  to  God; 
he  loves  the  burden.  Accept  God's 
forgiveness,  trust  God's  knowledge 
of  you  rather  than  your  knowledge 


of  him,  and  live  "as  if*  what  Jesus 
taught  and  was,  is  the  truth.  Do 
what  you  believe  Christ  would  want 
you  to  do  in  your  relationship,  in 
your  own  situation,  and  you  will 
have  increasing  assurance.  Join  "the 
legion  of  the  concerned,"  the  com- 
pany of  Christ's  followers.  Keep  your 
vision  steadily  on  Christ.  His  ser- 
vants may  let  you  down,  and  fail 
you;  Christ  never  will.  I  do  believe! 
Try  him. 

6. 1  believe  with  the  great  church, 
that  the  gift  of  God  to  every  one 
who  trusts  him  is  life  eternal. 

This  begins  and  continues  here 
and  now  and  it  goes  on  forever. 
Flesh  and  blood  will  fail,  but  the  real 
person,  the  personality,  experiences 
resurrection.  To  me  this  is  renewal  of 
the  essential  spiritual  life,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  personality,  identifi- 
able, developing,  knowing,  loving, 
willing.  The  next  dimension  of  life 
is  with  the  same  communion  of  the 
saints,  the  soldiers  of  the  common 
good  who  trusted  in  God  and  "were 
not  confounded." 


For  Joy 

O  GOD,  Author  of  the  world's  joy,  Bearer  of  the  world's  pain;  make  us 
glad  that  we  are  men  and  that  we  have  inherited  the  world's  burden; 
deliver  us  from  the  luxury  of  cheap  melancholy;  and  at  the  heart  of  all 
our  trouble  and  sorrow,  let  unconquerable  gladness  dwell;  through  our 
Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

— H.  S.  Nash 
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By  Allan  M.  Blustein 


A  good  name  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  great  riches^  and  favor  is  better 
than  silver  or  gold  (Proverbs  22:1). 


ALTHOUGH  we  use  them  all  the 
time,  many  of  us  fail  to  pause 
momentarily  to  examine  one  of  the 
most  priceless  items  in  our  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage,  i.e.  (or  namely), 
names.  Names  constitute  a  most  fas- 
cinating subject  for  study  because 
interwoven  into  their  fabric  is  an  all- 
encompassing  educational  experience 
which  includes  among  others,  his- 
tory, psychology,  sociology,  and  ge- 
ography. Names  more  often  than  not, 
provide  very  definitive  measures  of 
the  character  and  ethos  of  a  people. 
Em-opean  surnames,  for  example, 
have  symbolized  the  manly  virtues 
such  as  courage,  power,  nobility  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  possessor's 
(or  his  ancestor's)  occupation.  In- 
deed, such  familiar  names  as  Smith, 
Fowler,  Fuller,  Wagner,  Taylor,  etc., 
are  good  examples  of  the  occupa- 


tional trend  in  family  names.  Each 
different  locale  of  the  globe  over  the 
centuries  had  and  has  its  own  dis- 
tinct way  of  naming  its  inhabitants. 
A  brief  glimpse  into  the  history  of 
names  provides  an  intriguing  insight 
into  our  heritage  as  we  know  it  and 
live  it  today.  Inasmuch  as  the  area 
of  concern  here  is  quite  inexhausti- 
ble, we  shall  limit  our  discussion  to 
biblical  names  solely. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  relates  that 
Adam  gave  names  to  all  the  crea- 
tures as  he  sought  a  fit  companion  for 
himself.  As  he  beheld  each  animal, 
an  impression  of  it  formed  in  his 
mind  and  he  accorded  names  in  con- 
sonance with  that  impression.  Almost 
immediately  then,  we  can  see  an  as- 
sociative role  evident  in  the  process. 
Undoubtedly  such  attributes  as  size, 
color,  habitat,  etc.,  played  a  major 
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role  in  the  name-giving  to  God's 
creatures.  Moving  over  into  the  hu- 
man realm,  we  can  observe  that  the 
early  names  of  the  Bible  were  far 
more  than  mere  appellations  which 
distinguished  one  person  from  an- 
other. These  early  names  exemplified 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  either 
the  namer  or  the  bearer  among  other 
things.  Frequently  changes  were 
made  in  names  to  signify  or  herald  a 
person's  newly  acquired  status  or 
ambition  for  the  future,  i.e.,  Abra- 
ham (from  Abram)  and  Sarah  (from 
Sarai)  as  well  as  Israel  (from  Jacob) 
and  Joseph  to  Zophnath-Paneah  (i.e., 
Aramaic  for  "He  who  reveals  that 
which  is  hidden).  Scripture  further 
relates  that  Moses  changed  the  name 
of  his  successor  from  Hoshea  (a 
word  denoting  help  and  deliverance 
in  the  present  tense  or  the  impera- 
tive) to  Joshuah  (of  which  Jesus  is  a 
variant),  a  word  which  means  the 
"Lord  is  my  salvation."  Suffice  to  say 
that  every  bibhcal  name  had  some 
type  of  significance  and  it  enhances 
the  study  of  Scripture  greatly  when 
we  seek  interpretations  based  on 
those  hidden  meanings. 

GENERALLY  speaking,  biblical 
names  can  be  categorized  and 
broken  down  into  various  types. 
Each  type  denotes  a  certain  charac- 
teristic or  act  or  event  which  dis- 
tinguishes. The  first  category  as  ex- 
emplified by  Adam  and  ranging  all 
through  the  Old  Testament  can  aptly 
be  called  the  name-trait  category. 
Such  names  as  Laban  (white), 
Korah  (bald),  Esau  (hairy),  Asher 
(happy),  among  others  connote  a 
unique  feature  about  the  bearer  or 


his  name-giver. 

A  second  category  might  be 
termed  the  empirical  group,  i.e., 
those  names  that  tell  of  some  unique 
experience  associated  with  the 
bearer.  Moses  (drawn  from  water); 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  each  named 
for  some  significant  event  or  action 
associated  with  their  birth;  Eve  (the 
mother  of  all  living);  Joseph's  other 
name  (as  we  have  seen  above) — 
plus  many  more  are  illustrative  of 
this  trend  in  naming. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  natural 
grouping,  consisting  of  names  which 
connote  plants,  flowers,  or  animals. 
Tamar  (date  palm);  Deborah  (a 
bee);  Jonah  (a  dove);  Rachel  (a 
lamb);  Oren  (a  tree);  Geva  (a  hill) 
are  just  some  of  these. 

Fourthly,  we  have  the  verbal 
names  or  those  which  express  a  con- 
dition in  time  or  of  action.  Names 
like  Joshua,  Isaac  (he  will  laugh), 
Joseph  (he  who  adds),  Jehoiakim 
(God  will  establish),  are  all  ex- 
amples of  this. 

Lastly,  of  course,  we  have  the 
names  which  contain  the  name  of 
God.  Examples  are  Joel  (God  is  will- 
ing), Samuel  (God  hears),  Nathan- 
iel (Gift  of  God);  Daniel  (Judged] 
by  God);  and  Ezeldel  (God  will] 
strengthen),  among  others. 

During  the  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era,  we  find  a  paucity  of 
biblical  names.  The  Talmud  con- 
tains very  few  names  of  biblical 
origin.  The  New  Testament  reveals 
a  trend  toward  discarding  bibhcal 
names  and  assuming  in  their  stead, 
more  modern  ones,  viz.,  Simon  Bar 
Jonah  becoming  Peter,  and  Saul  of 
Tarsus   becoming  Paul.   History  re- 
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cords  a  continuing  shift  in  favor  of 
and  in  opposition  to  biblical  names. 
Such  groups  as  the  Quakers  and 
Puritans  among  others  loved  biblical 
names,  as  can  be  readily  seen  from 
a  study  of  early  New  England  his- 
tory, while  after  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, for  example,  the  style  became 
characteristic  to  name  after  the 
greats  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythol- 
ogy- 
Encyclopedias    can    probably   be 

written  on  the  significance  of  names, 
both  biblical  and  non-biblical.  Fore- 
most in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
serious  student  of  names  should  be 
an  earnest  desire  to  delve  into  mean- 
ings and  to  relate  the  significance  of 
what's  in  a  name  to  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  In  our  modem  day, 
the  importance  of  calling  them  as 
we  see  them,  to  borrow  from  base- 
ball terminology,  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. Indeed  as  the  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  tradition  teaches  us: 

To   get   wisdom    is   better    than    gold; 
to  get  understanding  is  to  be 

chosen   rather   than   silver    (Prov- 
erbs 16:16). 
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page  60,  U.S.  Army;  page  61,  U.S.  Air 
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The  most  that  force  can  do  is  to  im- 
pose order;  it  cannot  bring  harmony. 

—Harold  C.  Goddard. 


PETER  PAN 


An  editor  met  the  late  Sir  James 
Barrie,  the  famous  author  of  Feter 
Fan,  at  a  dinner. 

"Sir  James,"  he  said,  "I  suppose 
some  of  your  plays  do  better  than 
others.  They  are  not  all  successes,  I 
imagine." 

Barrie  leaned  toward  him  con- 
fidently. "No,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
twinkling,  "some  Peter  out  and  some 
Pan  out." 


DESIGNS  FOR  LOVE 

( Continued  from  page  41 ) 
I  sighed. 

"Really,  Howard,  I  don't  under- 
stand why  your  bowl  and  drooping 
spaghetti  design  didnt  win  out.  It 
was  clever  and  original.  You  have 
originality." 

"Thanks  but  I  didn't  set  out  to 
design  the  new  Capitol  in  the  first 
place,"  I  said.  "I  drew  up  the  craziest 
thing  I  could  think  of,  just  for 
laughs.  Yesterday  I  went  over  and 
withdrew  my  design  so  the  Com- 
mission would  have  to  take  yours 
or  McClain's." 

"Just  McClain's,"  Lee  said  sofdy. 
"Because  yesterday  I  withdrew  my 
sketches.  So  you'd  have  a  better 
chance  against  old  McClain,  dar- 
ling." ■  ■ 
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The  Tools  for  UNICEF's  Work 


1  penny  buys  enough  vaccine  to  protect  a  child  against  tuberculosis  .  .  . 
1  penny  provides  5  glasses  of  milk  .  .  .  15<^  buys  100  vitamin  capsules 
.  .  .  25<l!  buys  a  baby  chicken  for  a  school  nutrition  project 


THESE  figures  are  familiar  to 
many  people  who  help  UNI- 
CEF.  They  know  that  even  the 
smallest  contribution  reaches  a  child. 
What  do  these  examples  of  UNICEF 
aid  tell  about  the  way  UNICEF 
works? 

The.  Children's  Fund  receives  con- 
tributions from  more  than  one  hun- 
dred countries.  It  uses  this  money  to 
buy  and  transport  supplies  that  will 
help  people  take  better  care  of  their 


children.  The  supplies  come  from 
around  the  world.  From  the  United 
States,  UNICEF  buys  many  things, 
from  seeds  to  X-ray  equipment. 
UNICEF  buys  medicines  from  Fin- 
land, dentists'  equipment  from  Japan, 
bicycles  from  Australia,  vaccine  from 
India,  garden  tools  from  France  — 
about  5,000  different  kinds  of  goods 
from  these  and  other  countries. 

UNICEF  supplies  reach  their  des- 
tinations by  ship,  plane,  truck,  jeep 


The  UNICEF  collection  is  a  class 
project  at  Washington  Memorial 
School,  Washington,  N.J.  L-R:  Holly 
Stratford,  Christopher  Seybolt,  and 
Marjorie  Beasley  remind  classmates 
that  they  can  help  needy  children 
in  other  countries  by  Trick  or  Treat- 
ing for  UNICEF. 
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and  sometimes  even  by  mule  and 
camel.  The  cooperation  of  man} 
countries  has  set  up  a  "pipeline"  that 
stretches  around  the  world  and 
reaches  millions  of  children. 

Some  UNICEF  supplies  may  seem 
unusual  to  you.  How  do  things  like 
water  pumps,  bicycles,  and  black- 
boards help  children?  They  can  be 
very  important  to  people  who  are 
working  for  a  better  life  for  the  chil- 
dren of  their  villages  and  cities. 

For  example,  serious  diseases  are 
caused  by  impure  water.  In  rural 
areas  of  the  world,  millions  of  chil- 
dren suflFer  because  their  only  supply 
of  water  is  a  polluted  river  or  stream. 
UNICEF  well-digging  equipment 
and  pumps  are  tools  for  finding  clean 
water  and  safeguarding  the  health  of 
children. 

UNICEF  bicycles  bring  better 
health  to  children  who  live  far  from 
hospitals  and  clinics.  A  bicycle  —  or 
jeep  or  boat  —  helps  nurses  care  for 
families  in  remote  places.  UNICEF 
blackboards  and  other  school  ma- 
terials give  students  the  tools  for 
their  education.  Aid  to  schools  in- 
creases every  year,  for  many  children 
still  do  not  have  the  chance  to  get 
an  education. 

An  individual  contribution  to 
UNICEF  might  help  to  feed  or  care 
for  a  child,  equip  a  clinic  or  school, 
teach  a  family  to  grow  more  nutri- 
tious food,  or  train  a  nurse  or  a 
teacher.  Whatever  it  does,  it  will 
keep  the  pipeline  of  UNICEF  sup- 
plies moving  to  some  place  where 
children  are  in  need.  ■  ■ 

Help  children  in  need.  Support 
UNICEF! 


A  tutor  in  infant  methods  at  the 
Teacher  Training  Centre,  Kampala, 
tries  out  a  locally  produced  text  to 
test  the  children's  reactions  to 
materials   geared   specially   for   them. 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Women's  Lib  wants  separate  chtirch  books.  Hymns  and  Hers? 
— Millie  Wertheim 

Prejudice  is  being  down  on  what  we're  not  up  on. — Wesleyan  Ad- 
vocate 

Be  humble  or  you'll  stumble. — Dwight  L.  Moody 

A  pessimist  is  one  who  blows  out  the  light  to  see  how  dark  it  is. 
— Bishop  Woodcock 

One  cannot  always  be  a  hero,  but  one  can  always  be  a  man. 
— Goethe  Macaulay 

Exclusiveness  is  a  characteristic  of  recent  riches,  high  society,  and 
the  skunk. — Anon 

Better  a  little  kindness  while  living,  than  a  lavish  floral  display  at 
the  grave. — Brownell 

If  neighborly  love  is  needed  anywhere  in  these  times,  it  surely  is  in 
traffic. — Road  h-  Track 

One  thing  epoxy  glue  won't  fix  —  a  broken  promise. — Grit 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  God  made  man  he  didn't  arrange 
any  of  the  joints  of  his  bones  so  he  could  easily  pat  himself  on  the 
back. — Ohio  State  Grange  Monthly 

I 

Other  men  see  only  a  hopeless  end,  but  the  Christian  rejoices  in  an       1 
endless  hope. — Gilbert  M.  Beenken 

Life  for  most  of  the  world  is  a  puzzle  with  a  peace  missing. — Sun- 
shine Magazine 

The  faith  of  a  home  —  not  its  wealth  or  its  address  —  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  life. — Robert  Nielson 

The  Christian  life  is  like  an  airplane;  when  you  stop  you  drop. 
— Megiddo  Message 
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One 


Gordon  Chilvers 


The  Reverend  Gordon  Chilvers 
has  contributed  several  articles  to 
the  LINK;  his  latest,  "What  Is  in 
Your  Mind?,"  is  on  page  21.  We  are 
happy  to  reach  overseas  and  adopt 
him  as  "One  of  Ours/' 

An  English  Baptist  who  has  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  Norwich,  Mr. 
Chilvers  took  a  degree  in  English  and 
law  at  Norwich  City  College.  He 
later  lectured  in  law  at  his  alma 
mater.  He  is  well  versed  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew. 

In  his  early  twenties  he  began 
preaching  and  has  occupied  the  pul- 
pit of  one  of  the  best  known  free 
churches  in  England — the  metropoli- 
tan Tabernacle  which'  was  built  for 
C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Some  years  ago  he  gave  up  lec- 
turing to  devote  a  large  part  of  his 


time  to  renewing  Christian  books  for 
a  religious  literature  organization. 
This  work  still  occupies  about  a  third 
of  his  time. 

He  began  writing  over  twenty 
years  ago  and  has  had  articles  pub- 
lished in  about  eighty  Christian  peri- 
odicals in  England,  Scotland,  Can- 
ada, the  U.S.A.,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  Translations  of  his  work 
have  appeared  in  French,  Greek,  and 
Indonesian. 

In  this  country  his  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  Chaplain,  Adult 
Teacher  (Methodist,  Tennessee), 
Presbyterian  Survey,  Church  Herald, 
Eternity,  and  This  Day. 

He  makes  his  home  at  23,  Rowing- 
ton  Road,  Norvdch,  England. 

We  are  honored  that  his  work 
graces  our  columns. 
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News  in  Pictures 


Representatives  of  the  military  congregation  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  re- 
cently planted  a  cherry  tree  which  was  a  gift  from  Japan  International 
Christian  University,  Tokyo,  Japan.  The  tree  was  sent  in  appreciation  for 
a  chapel  offering.  Participating  in  the  ceremony  are,  L-R:  Taka  Hoiseth 
Kiyoko  Valiente,  and  Sue  Heam,  wives  of  servicemen  at  the  fort;  Post  Chap- 
lain Dean  Morey,  Chaplain  WUliam  Froeschner,  and  MG  W.  T.  Bradley, 
Post  Commander. 
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Mrs.  Marion  C.  Cowan  (left,)  chairman 
of  the  Spiritual  Life  Committee,  in- 
stalls the  new  officers  of  thie  Fort  Mc- 
Qellan  Protestant  Women  of  the 
Chapel.  L-R:  Mrs.  Cowan;  Mrs.  Robert 
Burns,  secretary;  Mrs.  Clifton  S.  Corlett, 
president;  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Graham,  vice- 
president.  Not  shown  is  Mrs.  Donald  R. 
Ferguson,   treasurer. 


Mrs.  Camille  Vohs  (second  from  left), 
a  loi^time  resident  of  Clovis  and 
the  matriarch  of  the  local  Jewish 
community,  was  presented  the  Ark 
formerly  used  in  military-sponsored 
Hebrew  worship  services.  Acting  as 
intermediaries  in  the  presentation 
were,  L-R:  Rabbi  Maurice  Feuer, 
auxiliary  chaplain;  COL  Charles  E. 
Francis,  Wing  Commandor,  27  th 
Tactical  Fighter  Wing;  LTC  Travis 
L.  Blaisdell,  senior  chaplain  at  Can- 
non AFB,  N.  Mex. 


Chaplain  Larry  D.  Mosley  and  a  recent  class  for  baptism,  confirmation,  and 
first  communion  at  Malmstrom  AFB,  Mont. 
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Oct.  1-Dec.  15  March  Against  Muscular  Dystrophy. 

Oct.  1-7    National  Lighthouse  Week. 

Oct.  2  Gandhi  Jayanti — Mahatma  Gandhi  bom  this  day  in  1869. 

Oct.  3  18th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Oct.  3  Blessing  of  the  Fishing  Fleet,  San  Francisco. 

Oct.  3-9  National  Fire  Prevention  Week. 

Oct.  3-9  National  4-H  Week. 

Oct.  4-10  International  Letter  Writing  Week. 

Oct.  4  Sukkot  or  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  First  Day.  Jewish  Holy  Day. 

Oct.  7-17  International  Automobile  Show,  Paris.  57th  Exhibition. 

Oct.  8  100th  Anniversary  of  the   Great  Chicago   Fire. 

Oct.  9  Leif  Erikson  Day. 

Oct.  10  19th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Oct.  11  Birthday  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Oct.  12  Columbus  Day  (oflBcially  observed  on  the  second  Monday  in  Oc- 
tober, a  legal  hoHday). 

Oct.  14  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  bom  this  day  in  1890. 

Oct.  17  20th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Oct.  18  Alaska  transferred  to  the  U.  S.  from  Russia  on  Oct.  18,  1867. 

Oct.  19  Yorktown  Day.  Lord  Comwallis  surrendered  in  1781. 

Oct.  22  National  Day  of  Prayer. 

Oct.  24  21st  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Oct.  24-30  American  Education  Week. 

Oct.  24  UNITED  NATIONS  DAY,  by  Presidential  Proclamation. 

Oct.  25  Veteran's  Day. 

Oct.  31  22nd  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 

Oct.  31  Halloween. 

Oct.  31  UNITED  CHILDREN'S  FUND  DAY  (UNICEF)  (cf.  art.  pp. 
56-57) 


QUOTES 

Kind  words  can  never  die  but  without  kind  deeds  they  can  sound 
mighty  sick. — Missionary  Tidings. 

Every  time  you  turn  green  with  envy  you  are  ripe  for  trouble. 
— Parts  Pups. 

The  rarest  gift  in  the  world  is  simple  goodness.  Without  it,  intel- 
lectual gifts  seem  trivial. — ^Helen  Dallolio  in  Clearing  House. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK  you  will  find  five  articles 
prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group  dis- 
cussion especially  with  lay  leaders.  Consider  these  questions: 

1.  "My  Country,  Right  or  Wrong?"  (page  5) 
Biblical  Material:  Romans  13:1-10 

What  about  Country  and  Conscience?  Are  they  often  in  opposition? 
How  does  Country  depend  upon  Conscience?  Can  Conscience  mis- 
guide us?  How  can  we  know? 

2.  What  Is  in  Your  Mind?  (page  21) 

Biblical  Material:  Psalms  51  &  139;  Philippians  4:8 
Where  do  thoughts  come  from?  How  can  one  discipline  one's  mind? 
Is  this  important?  Is  it  true  that  one  is  (becomes)  what  one  thinks? 

3.  The  War  Against  Poverty  (page  32) 
Biblical  Material:  Deuteronomy  15:7-11. 

Is  the  world's  productivity  of  food  infinitely  expandable?  With 
fewer  farmers  and  more  people  what  hope  is  there  for  (a)  a  larger 
food  supply  and   (b)   better  systems  of  food  distribution? 

4.  "But  We  Gave  Our  Child  Everything"  (page  42) 
BibUcal  Material:  Matthew  7:11 

What  do  children  want  most  from  their  parents?  What  do  they 
most  need?  What  do  they  expect?  How  can  rehgion  help  parent  and 
child? 

5i  I  Do  Believe  (page  48) 

BibUcal  Material:  Mark  9:14-27. 

How  does  beUef  depend  upon  doubt?  Does  belief  as  religion  uses 
the  term  involve  commitment?  What  do  you  beUeve  about  God,  Christ, 
and  the  Church? 


QUOTE 

To  handle  yourself,  use  your  head;  to  handle  others,  use  your  heart. 
-Industrial  Press  Service. 
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When  Human  Wisdom  FaUs  by   T.    Miles    Bennett.    Baker   Book    House, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan  49506.  95  pp.  1971.  95  cents. 

Ever  since  perceptiveness  came  upon  him  man  has  observed  that  suffering 
and  injustice  are  visited  upon  good,  innocent  people.  The  paradox  has 
always  haunted  him;  no  smaU  part  of  his  rehgious  expression  has  voiced 
his  plea  for  comprehension  of  this  mystery.  None  has  wrestled  with  it 
more  cogently  and  more  honestly  than  the  writer  of  the  Book  of  Job.  Dr. 
Bennet  analyzes  this  ancient  masterpiece  clearly  and  helpfully  in  his  at- 
tractively printed  small  volume.  It  is  useful  both  for  private  meditation  and 
for  Bible  study  groups.  The  author  minimizes  textual  problems  and  de- 
votes his  pages  to  the  ways  in  which  Job  refused  bluntly  to  fudge  the 
facts  of  his  own  experience  into  conformity  with  the  religious  "solutions" 
of  his  day  as  expounded  by  his  "friends."  — ^E.I.S. 

The  Christian  Hall  of  Fame  by  Elmer  L.  Towns.  Baker  Book  House,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan  49506.  1971.  223  pp.  $2.95. 

This  interesting  collection  of  heroic  Christian  biographical  sketches  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  Christian  Hall  of  Fame  located  in  the  Canton  Baptist 
Temple,  Canton,  Ohio.  Well  over  half  of  the  80  biographies  presented  de^ 
scribe  heroes  of  the  19th  century  evangehcal  tradition — George  Miiller, 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  et  al.  Each  sketch  includes  a 
reproduction  of  the  Christian  Hall  of  Fame's  oil  portrait  of  the  person 
and,  in  most  instances,  a  representative  sermon  extract  or  other  writing. 
This  is  a  helpful  compendium  of  Christian  history  as  spun  out  in  the  lives 
of  its  great  exemplars.  — ^E.I.S. 


SOUND  OF  GLAD  TIDINGS 

New  Kind  of  Happiness  by  Vonda  Van  Dyke.   Word  Records,  5030  W. 
Waco  Dr.,  Waco,  Tex.  76703 

Here  is  a  "Miss  America"  who  has  not  faded  into  oblivion.  In  fact,  it 
can  be  said  that  her  career  is  just  beginning.  Through  discipline,  hard 
work,  and  a  bright  personahty  she  has  achieved  a  measure  of  success; 
but  you  sense  that  she  is  going  farther,  much  farther.  This  album  of  ten 
pieces  is  very  well  done. 
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For  Peace 

O  GOD,  who  would'st  fold  both  heaven  and  earth  in  a  single  peace,  let 
the  design  of  thy  great  love  come  over  our  wraths  and  sorrows  and  give 
peace  to  thy  Church,  peace  among  nations,  peace  in  our  dwellings,  and 
peace  in  our  hearts;  through  thy  Son  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ. 

For  the  United  Nations 

ETERNAL  GOD,  we  beseech  thee  for  all  who  serve  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  Grant  thy  blessing  upon  their  endeavors  to  heal  the  woiuids 
of  the  world  through  cooperation  in  education  and  other  fields  of  human 
service;  and  may  thy  Holy  Spirit  so  guide  their  deliberations  in  Council 
and  Assembly,  that  all  causes  of  strife  may  be  removed,  and  peace  and 
concord  be  secured  among  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 

For  Self-Restraint 

TEACH  US,  O  Lord,  to  check  in  ourselves  and  in  others  every  temper 
which  makes  for  war,  all  ungenerous  judgments,  all  promptings  of  self- 
assertion,  all  presumptuous  claims;  that  being  ever  ready  to  recognize  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  other  nations,  we  may,  with  patience,  do  what- 
soever in  us  lies  to  remove  suspicions  and  misunderstandings,  and  to  honor 
all  men. 

For  the  World's  Oiildren 

O  FATHER,  we  pray  for  the  children  of  the  world.  Let  thy  mighty  protec- 
tion ever  be  over  them.  Enable  parents  and  teachers  so  to  love  and  train 
them  that  they  will  cherish  whatsoever  things  are  true  and  pure  and  lovely 
and  of  good  report;  through  him  who  loved  children  dearly,  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. 

Our  Choices 

O  God,  who  has  put  into  the  hearts  of  men  a  great  longing  for  peace, 
but  hast  also  given  to  man  the  power  to  choose:  Grant  us  the  will  to  make 
our  choices  in  accordance  with  thy  will.  Bind  the  world  together,  O  God, 
in  fellowship,  service,  and  love,  and  grant  that  we  may  take  our  part  in 
the  fulfillment  of  thy  purpose.  Amen. 
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Caspar — "This  is  a  tobacco  plant  in 
full  flower." 

Jasper — "And  how  long  before  the 
cigarettes  are  ripe?" 

Speaking  of  the  wheat  crops  in 
Kansas,  a  Kansas  farmer  remarked: 

"I  don't  know  just  how  many 
bushels  we  raised,  but  my  men 
stacked  all  they  could  out  of  doors 
and  then  stored  the  rest  of  the  crop 
in  the  bam." 

The  teacher  was  explaining  Ameri- 
can Indians  to  her  class.  "The  In- 
dian men  are  calleds  braves,"  she 
told  the  children,  "and  the  leader  of 
the  tribe  is  called  the  chief.  Now, 
can  anyone  tell  me  what  Indian 
women  are  called?" 

Eloise  spoke  up,  "Mischiefs." — 
Joan  I.  Welsh 

"Im  not  saying  she's  a  bad  cook," 
said  the  boy  friend,  "but  now  I  know 
why  her  family  prays  before  every 
meal." — Voice 

The  Colonel  spotted  a  cigarette 
butt  on  the  barracks  floor  during  in- 
spection, and  bellowed  at  a  rookie, 
"Is  that  yours?" 

"Not  at  all,  sir,"  came  the  polite 
reply.  "You  saw  it  first." — Grit. 
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"Yes,  Mrs.  Brown,  I  can  give  Mr. 
Brown  something  to  keep  him  from 
talking  in  his  sleep." 

"But,  Doctor,  can  t  you  just  give 
him  something  to  make  him  talk  dis- 
tinctly?" 

Murphy — "Would  you  baylave  it, 
I  was  once  mistaken  for  President 
Roosevelt?" 

Howkins — "That's  nothing,  I  was 
once  mistaken  for  Premier  Churchill." 
Cohen — "Huh?  I  vas  standing  on  the 
street  comer  the  other  day  and  a 
cop  came  along  and  said  to  me,  'Holy 
Moses,  are  you  here  again?' " 

Doctor  (to  Mrs.  O'Sullivan) — 
"You  should  have  more  patience  with 
your  husband;  he  is  ailing,  you 
know." 

Mrs.  O'Sullivan — "Yis,  I  know;  he 
has  two  quarts  of  ale  in  him  now." 
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